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YOUR DECISION MIGHT 


WELL MEAN THE LIFE 


OR DEATH OF YOUR 


FINANCIAL FUTURE!’ 


Can you afford the staggering expense of a major accident or prolonged illness? Major Medical insur 


ance is the coverage specifically designed to provide protection from large medical bills of all kinds. 


The true purpose of Major Medical is to deal with those medical expenses which might be termec 
financial disaster—not to be confused with financial inconvenience. This insurance is intended to tak« 
over at the point where the more popularly known and used forms of hospital and surgical insurance 


tend to leave off—actually in the area where the need for financial assistance is the greatest!!! 


Protect your savings and your family’s security. Find out about the WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION ENDORSED GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE SECURITY PLAN. 
(Catastrophic Coverage) 








This is the plan that pays, above a deductible, 100% of the covered charges up to $10,000.00 per each 


accident or each illness for you and every covered member of your family. 


DON’T DELAY! INQUIRE TODAY! 


Federal Mutual Casualty Company 
706 West Wisconsin Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

















1959—100th Anniversary of the Oil Industry... 70th Anniversary of Standard Oil Company 


whale oil lamps 
to space rockets 


Hw the oil industry helped the United States to become the world’s most productive nation! 








1é 59. Colonel Drake discovers 


oil—and the decline of the great whaling 
industry is in sight as thousands of lamp 
users turn from whale oil to kerosene. 


18 B89 The automobile is in its 
infancy —weak and unpromising. Standard 
Oil Company is born on June 18, 1889. The 
following year the company’s first research 
laboratory is opened at Whiting, Indiana. 


1803 Two bicycle mechanics 
named Wright fly an odd-looking machine 
at Kitty Hawk. Almost 33,000 autos are 
on the road, but the horse is still supreme. 
Standard Oil is building a new refinery at 
Sugar Creek, Missouri. 


191 1 Almost 640,000 motor vehi- 
cles are on the road. Dr. William M. Bur- 
tonand Dr. Robert E. Humphreys, famous 
Standard Oil scientists, discover the secret 
of mass producing gasoline economically. 
The company becomes independent of all 
other Standard Oil companies. 


> 
4 9°23 The automobile is here to 


stay. More than 15 million motor vehicles 
are on the highways. Standard is the first 
major oil company to sell gasoline con- 
taining tetraethyl lead, anti-knock agent. 





1940 The greatest demand in 


history for aviation fuel is near. Standard 
Oil puts into operation the world’s first 
catalytic reformer, which produces higher 
octane gasoline than was possible before. 


at kt BY Mes 5 : 


1959 The Space Age is dawn- 


ing. New fuels and lubricants for rockets 
and jets come from Standard Oil labora- 
tories to help make space exploration 
possible and to strengthen America’s 


defenses. Standard Oil marks its 70th 
anniversary. 


Here are some important developments 
by Standard Oil, a leader and a pioneer 
in petroleum research. 


@ Howto mass produce gasoline econom- 
ically. This opened the way to modern 
automotive transportation. 


How to recover more oil from almost- 
dry wells. This added billions of bar- 
rels to America’s oil reserves. 

How to eliminate gasoline gumming. 
This meant lower repair bills for car 
owners. 


How to dewax motor oils efficiently. 
This meant better car performance 
and fewer trips to the repairman. 


How to make clean burning solid fuels 

for rockets. This was a big step for- 

ward in America’s missile program. 
These, and many other Standard Oil de- 
velopments, have played an important part 
in man’s progress from the horse-and-buggy 
age to the Space Age. 
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Letters 


Returns to Teaching 
Madison, Wis. 

Since everyone reads the Journal, I 
should like to take this means of express- 
ing my appreciation for the many friends, 
the fine cooperation, and the interesting 
arguments that have come my way in my 
work as State Curriculum Coordinator. 
Motivated solely by a desire to retire to 
teaching, I have accepted a position at the 
University of Utah. As much as I am 
looking forward to my new work I know 
I will miss the pleasant and stimulating 
contacts with Wisconsin teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and members of the 
WEA staff. Thank you all for the many 
expressions of regret and congratulations 
that have come my way... 

ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 

Wisconsin’s loss is Utah’s gain. 


Conant Report 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

We are planning a public relations con- 
ference on the campus to take place early 
during the summer session. In preparation 
for this conference, I am endeavoring to 
make a collection of outstanding magazine 
articles and pamphlets that discuss the 
Conant report. 

In this connection, would it be possible 
for us to have one or two copies of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education for No- 
vember, 1958 sent to us . and any 


other issues of your magazine that may 


have articles pertinent to the Conant re- 
port... 

Guy WAGNER 

Director, 

Curriculum Laboratory, 

Iowa State Teachers College 

We hope the article will contribute to 

the success of your conference. 


For Comparison 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
We are in the process of evaluating our 
Kentucky School Journal. Your publication 
has been recommended as one of the finest 
of its kind in the country. We would very 
much like to have three back issues of 
your publication for comparison pur- 
poses, . . 
Rosert G. CocHRAN 
Director of Public Relations 
Western Kentucky State College 
We hope you will find our Journals of 
assistance to you. 


Field Service “ 
St. Francis, Wis. 

The teachers of the schools of the city 
of St. Francis wish to thank you for send- 
ing Mr. Zellmer and Mr. Munger to help 
us get our local teacher’s association or- 
ganized. 

We are proud and indeed grateful for 
the services offered to us thru our mem- 
bership in the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. Because of the wonderful help of 
your office, we are realizing a spirit of 
cooperation and interest among all of our 
teachers, .. . 

Epna W. RussELL, 
Secretary 





Strong organizations help build teache 
morale. 


Aviation Education 
Watertown, \Vis, 
Just a word to express my deep appre. 
ciation for the article submitted by Ca! 
Guell, Wisconsin Wing Aviation Educa. 
tion Consultant, which was published jp 
April 1959 in the Journal of Education, 
Since we are a completely unpaid volun. 
teer organization in the promotion of 
aviation and in the development o! ou; 
young people in their thinking toward 
aviation, you can possibly understan | jus 
how much your help means to us. 
It is obvious that our world to 
in the air and will be increasingly 
coming generations. The education 
educators therefore is of utmost i: 
ance so that our highly integrated 
might make itself impregnable 
tack. ... 
RicHARD C, JAYE 
Colonel, Civil Air Pc 
Commander 
The Journal’s purpose is to present 
for thoughtful consideration. 


Position on Federal Aid 
Washington, D 
It was certainly my pleasure to b 
to meet and talk with you this morn 
I am very happy to get the vi 
proponents on the bill, Federal Ad to 
Education. So much of my mail is : 1 op- 
position to this legislation which, I favor 
in principle. 
Ropert W. KASTENME ER 
Member of Congress. 
Second District, Wiscorsin 





NEW 1959 





COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia offers « 
New Dimension in planned, progressive expan- 
sion based on the reference needs and interests 
of modern readers. 
Be { This new edition combines 427 completely 
ie Colliers Colliers Colliers | new authoritative .articles with over 900 new 
 Enewlo Bneyelo Encyclo | illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
peda pedia | mation you can possibly get in an encyclopedia. 
* son Set A total of 1,719 articles have been added or 
ee ey Oe am heel me revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satellites. 
narty | Colliers Encyclopedia Space Travel, Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
: have been completely up dated and expanded. 
With over 4,000 pages devoted to outstanding 
coverage of general science, chemistry, physics. 
biology, mathematics and allied subjects. 
Collier's Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 
No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


NEW 
DIMENSION IN 
ENCYCLOPEDJAS 


INDEX | 


Serremnsnnegsvsie 
scentanconn ans 


For free curriculum aid booklets, write to your state representative: 


PAUL M. VINCENT, Educational Rep., 622 Church St., Stevens Point, Wis. 
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vick, easy wa 
to raise money for your school 


‘ests go Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
oy : tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
‘ely OP Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
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with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment,-etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 
coupon today for details. No obligation. 
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Community Projects Dept. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. W/-9-59 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 





Check Amt. Name 
you want 
to raise: 

C] $250 City. Zone___State. 
1 $600 

O $1,000 
—72—_E——aEEEE Approx. No. students who will sell 


Address. 








Name of School 








Eastman, Ga. 
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If only all) Wisconsin Congressmen 
could see the need for Federal support for 
education. As long as states compete to 
keep taxes low in order to attract industry 
and the wandering taxpayer, adequate 
support for education cannot be expected 
from the state and local levels. 


A Word for Retired Teachers 
Bangor, Wis. 
On behalf of the La Crosse County re- 
tired group of teachers (1952 to 1956) I 
am writing to thank you and your assistant 
for the fine cooperation we had on May 
19, at the Educational hearing for Bill 


335-S before the Survey Committee. . . 
MABEL BERG 
Whenever and wherever we can help re- 
tired teachers, we shall gladly do so. 


In Defense of Dewey 
Washington, D. C. 

Songratulations on your fine April 1959, 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion. I was particularly interested in the 
article by Mr. Thorwald Esbensen on 
John Dewey. This contains an unusually 
good analysis of John Dewey’s philosophy 
and its relation to present-day critics and 
our modern program of education. I hope 
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UNINTERRUPTED 
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INCOME? 











If you are a new teacher in a Wisconsin system where Washington National 
Plans are now in effect you may enroll for income protection WITHOUT health 


questions or examination—if you enroll now. 


Our representatives are now enrolling new teachers in each of our Wisconsin 


groups, Be prepared to enroll when they contact you. 
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that you will consider making reprints of 
this article so that it may be distributed 4, 
school people and laymen interested jj, 
these problems. 

I have sometimes found when talking 
with critics that they respond with 4 
statement, “I cannot disagree with you oy 
that,” when I mention some typical state. 
ment of Dewey philosophy. Some peop| 
have propagandized so much that they {ail 
to recognize these pearls of wisdom a; 
those of John Dewey until they ar« iden. 
tified. . . 

Epwin W. Davis 

Associate Secretary for 

Special Studies 

National Education Associ: tion 

In spite of the condemnation of Dewey 
by some of his more vociferous critics 
much of his philosophy of child-c. atered 
education has been accepted. 


Permission to Publish 
Washington, |. C. 
. you are correct in your assu. iption 
that you have the liberty to conde: :e Dr. 
Paul Woodring’s address given at 0. 47th 
Annual Meeting. 

We are delighted to have your r action 
to Dr. Woodring’s analysis. The chi lenge 
in the suggested solutions lies in a oped- 
for realization that vested inter: .ts_ in 
archaic points of view promoting. ineff- 
cient use of faculty, methods, bu: dings, 
and money must cease. Otherwis , the 
gravity of the educational proble:i will 
mount to catastrophic proportions. 

Impress of this fact upon your ivaders 
by publication of Dr. Woodring’s «:{dress 
in the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
will certainly bring us closer to eulight- 
ened fulfillment of our educational goals. 

CasIMER BIELSKI, JR 

Assistant to the Manuger 

Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 

We believe that all areas of education 
should undergo constant experimentation 
and evaluation. When better ways can bi 
found to improve our educational systems, 
let’s use them. 


Attorney’s Support 
Menomonie, \Vis. 
During the hearing of arguments over 
the demurrer on August 3, I learned that 
the attorney for the Wisconsin Education 
Association has filed a brief to ask that 
the demurrer be sustained. Please accept 
my heartfelt gratitude for this action. It is 
spontaneous support such as this which 
takes much of the sting out of unjust 
charges. The support of colleagues and 
friends brightens the most bitter disap- 
pointments. 
RautpeH G. IvERSON 
Dean of Student Affairs 
Stout State College 
It’s all a part of our service to mem- 
bers. We're pleased to help where we can. 


Seeks Information 
Omro, Wis. 
Thank you very much for the prompt 
attention you gave my request for nfor- 
mation on teacher liability. The me‘erial 
and your quick response were both :,uch 
appreciated. ... 
BrucE WENTZ “L 
We are pleased to be of service. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. ‘4-25—Superintendents and Admin- 
istrators, Madison 


» 
Sept. 28—Southwest Wisconsin Education 


Association, Platteville 

Oct. |-2—-North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association, Superior 

Oct. §-9—Northwestern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Eau Claire 

Nov. “-7-WEA Convention, Milwaukee 

Nov. --14—American Education Week. 
Th ne: Praise and Appraise Your 
Sch: ols 

Nov. .3-28—National Council for the 
Soc: 1 Studies, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. .7-28—National Science Teachers 
Ass: ciation, New York City 

Nov. '7-28—Department of Classroom 
Tea hers, Study Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 3—American Association for 
Hea:th, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, National Conference on Fitness for 
Elementary School Age Children, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Feb. 13-17—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Feb. 

Secondary-School Principals, Portland, 

Ore. 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President 
IRENE Hoyt 


President-Elect 
Donato C, Hoerr 


First Vice President 
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Bowret (GORDIE) 60660 ier 4.400008 West Allis 


Third Vice President 


Jefferson 


Wausau 
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Executive Secretary 
HeG@. WEINTIER: b.0%. cicccee 0 cee Madison 


Treasurer 


Lioyp R. MOsENG Racine 
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Distict IV 
Rate Lenz (1959) 

Distict V 
DonaLp E. Upson (1961) 
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ELLEN Case (1960) 
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. Janesville 
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Professional Staff 
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“Quality 
Teaching 
Opens 
Windows 


on the 


World’”’ 


NEA 1959 


Theme 


WEA President Hoyt, NEA Director Rowe, and 
NEA President Eshelman talk membership in 
professional organizations at St. Louis. 


IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 


The time is drawing nigh for the schoolbells to ring, school bus s to 
begin their daily treks, children to return to schools, and teache s to 
begin the days, weeks, and months of professional tasks, plans. and 
duties. The time is fast approaching for the professional organiz. ions 
to continue the work of the past, to assume new duties and respons bili- 
ties, and to strive for that quality professional-goal of 100% membe ship 
in local, state, and national associations, And the time has come for °ach 
and everyone of us, who has chosen teaching as a career, to work and 
build so that “quality teaching opens windows on the world” for «!I of 
our students thruout the coming school vear. 


Quality leadership, as well as quality teaching, is of significant in.por- 
tance, both in our teaching areas and in all of our association organiza- 
tions. Quality leadership plus quality followers and participators are 
essential to every successful group. In many of our associations, the schoo! 
year begins with new leaders, officers, and committees to assume the 
leadership for the year; this leadership must pass to others if the group 
is to remain strong and active. The unfinished business may be advanced 
with new leaders and fresh ideas, Without the help of scores of local 
leaders and workers, the state and national associations would be small 
and ineffective. Years of challenge lie before us. Active participation of 
many teachers is essential; this year, make it your duty to say “ves 
when asked to do your part; the full meaning of the gains, accomplish- 
ments, and progress made will become a part of you and your associa- 
tion by so doing. 


At whatever level or area of the teaching profession you devote your 
time, energy, and efforts, the Faith of American Teachers is a worth 
reminder. Before beginning another school year, read and think upon this 
Faith of American Teachers as adopted in 1958 by the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, May you begin your tasks anew—gladly, rev- 
erently, confidently, proudly, and hopefully—for a most successful, worth- 
while school vear as a much-needed quality teacher! 


FAITH OF AMERICAN TEACHERS ... 


Gladly—do I teach—for I believe in the personal worth and potential ability of 
every child and youth. 

Reverently—do I teach—for the guidance of the young toward high ideals and 
great achievement is a sacred trust. 

Confidently—do I teach—for professional and cultural studies enable me to :meet 
the complex tasks of teaching. 

Proudly—do I teach—for the story of our nation and the history of mankind rect 
the wholesome influence of many teachers. 

Hopefully—do I teach—for the teaching profession is gaining in public esi-em. 
and education is advancing toward new and challenging opportunities. 
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Means to Secure Quality Education 
Was Major Task for NEA Delegates 


‘ALITY education thru ade- 

Q juate financing, improved cur- 
riculim, better trained teachers, and 
more efficient school organization 
was the chief concern of more than 
10,000 teachers and school adminis- 
trators at the annual convention of 
the National Education Association 
in St. Louis, June 28-July 3, The 
general theme was “Quality Educa- 
tion Opens Windows on the World” 
For six busy days over 6,000 offi- 
cial delegates transacted the business 
of the association and, when the Re- 
presentative Assembly was not in 
session, joined other members to dis- 
cuss two major questions: I, How 
can we work toward achieving and 
maintaining balance in the curric- 
ulum? 2. How can organizations in 
the special fields and levels of edu- 
cation work with the local and state 
associations, and the NEA in solving 


Wisconsin delegates hold meetings to hear reports on business 
to be transacted and resolutions to be adopted at the Assembly. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Delegates from over 6,000 local and state affiliates 
representing 667,120 NEA members listened to laymen and 
educators insist on importance of quality in standards 

of teacher selection, preparation, and performance. 


HENRY C. ROWE 
NEA State Director 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


problems of concern to the whole 
profession? 


Convention Climax 


The climax of the convention for 
the Wisconsin delegation was the 
announcement at the close of the 
session Friday afternoon that Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha had been chosen 
president-elect by an overwhelming 
majority over two other candidates. 

At the end of the Los Angeles 
convention next July she will suc- 
ceed W. W. Eshelman, supervising 
principal of the Upper Dublin 
School, Fort Washington, Pa., who 
was chosen at the Cleveland conven- 
tion in 1958. (See account of the 
election in another Journal Article. ) 


Federal Support Urged 


Federal support for education and 
school integration were the two 


(West Allis) —buy 


major issues before the Representa- 
tive Assembly. On Tuesday morning, 
Arthur C. Corey, executive secretary 
of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, called for immediate and 
strong support of the Murray—Met- 
calf Bill (S.2 and H.R.22) because 
of its broad purpose, large-fund pro- 
visions, He called for a halt on short 
term, narrow gauge proposals. 
Corey outlined three choices fac- 
ing educators. 1, Do nothing and 
slash school programs to fit inade- 
quate revenues; 2, Use the patch- 
work approach and grab at anything 
we can get on any terms; 3. Solve 
the basic problem with vision and 
determination. In urging the latter 
course he mentioned that we could 
“solve our basic problem of school 
finance by providing Federal sup- 
port for education in such a way 


Three sisters—May (West Allis), Flita (Plymouth), and Edith Luedke 
tickets 


from Salesmen Munger and Zellmer. 





that we assure state and local con- Ru‘ 





trol of education.” I 

“Such Federal support for educa- bri 

tion cannot be piecemeal or tem. the 

porary,” he continued. “It must be Ru 

large funds for broad purposes and thr 

on a permanent basis, These criteria sio: 

would be met by the Murray-\fet- ing 

calf Bill as it was introduced in this tole 

Congress. This bill would provide fri¢ 

funds for teachers’ salaries ind pro 

school construction, These twin )ro- anc 

posals include 70% of the total ex- mis 

Sagnatehenions penditures of our schools, Mcney S 

Fc tee laiaied nis Made available to the states for the 

campaign shift ot these twin purposes under the } ur- tw 

the Auditorium. ray—Metcalf Bill can fit into an of Spt 

our existing state and local prog: »ms twe 

of education, Such money prov led bee 

as it is in the Murray—Metcalf ill lie s 

will leave control of our schoo). in d 

the hands of our state and | \cal opil 

boards of education.” late: 

MINNESOTA DEI Ecare , Following Corey’s plea for action, - 
DWAMIMUS/y JATES ie Corma Mowrey of West Virginia em 
VOTE : ot _ moved that the delegates pledge im- ult 
cop iF mediate efforts to obtain early »as- eno 
banat sage of the Murray—Metcalf 3ill. tent 
Ry ie _ ? After a long succession of state © cle- TI 
gations seconded the motion, it was nanc 

LeRoy Peterson, passed by a thundering vote. T!:ou- Stou 

Winston Brown, and = sands of communications were sent imm 

oe by delegates to members of Con- prof 

Headquarters. gress. conc 

In the controversial area of scliool & “Ss 

integration the Representative As- the s 

sembly approved the same resolu- than 

tion on the subject which was foun 

adopted at the Cleveland conven- oppa 

tion a year ago, It reads: spon 

“The National Education Associa- catio 


tion recognizes that integration of 
all groups in our public schools is a 
process which concerns every state 
and territory in our nation. 

“The Association urges that all 
citizens approach this matter of in- 

or ee tegration in the public schools with 

demands the atten- the spirit of fair play, good will, and 

tion of Wisconsin respect for law which has always 

oegeten, been an outstanding characteristic 
of the American people, It is the 
conviction of the Association that all 
problems of integration in our. 
schools are capable of solution at 
the state and local levels by citizens 
of intelligence, saneness, and reason- 
ableness working together in the in- 
terests of national unity for the com- 
mon good of all.” 

Several attempts were made 
amend the resolution but all wr 
defeated by overwhelming maj 
ties, 
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Ruth A, Stout 

Employ the educative process to 
bring the real up to the ideal was 
the challenge presented by President 
Ruia A. Stout in her address, “Break- 
thr: to Reality” at the opening ses- 
sio: of the NEA’s 97th annual meet- 
ing She urged the Assembly to show 
tok ance and respect, to eliminate 
fric ion, to abide by the democratic 
pro ess, to give unselfish service, 
anc to have faith in the profession’s 
mis ion. 

S tting the stage for the action of 
the Assembly, Miss Stout dealt with 
two specific and troubling problems: 
Speking of the first, the conflict be- 
twe n state and Federal law that has 
bee: followed by the closing of pub- 
lic schools in some sections, she said: 

“Differences of feeling, attitude, 
opinion, convictions cannot be legis- 
lated. Change in these are in the 
realm of the ‘unenforceable.’ In the 
educative process lies the only hope 
ultimately for change genuine 
enough to be enduring and consis- 
tent with democratic theory.” 

The second problem, adequate fi- 
nancial support for education, Dr. 
Stout called “the issue of greatest 
immediate concern to the teaching 


profession in terms of individual and 
concerted action at all levels.” 


“Some of the best evidence that 
the schools need to do a better job 
than they have ever done before is 
found in much of the testimony of 
opponents to Federal sharing or re- 
sponsibility for the financing of edu- 
cation.” 


~ 


Mrs. Donald Hoeft serves visiting delegates 
som- of Wisconsin's favorite dairy products 
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William G. Carr 

William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, outlined the six major 
achievements during the past year 
in his report to the Representative 
Assembly, 

1. Completion, occupancy, and 
dedication of the new $8.25 million 
NEA Center in Washington, D. C. 
“This workshop, center, and symbol 
will become an increasingly valuable 
asset not only to the Association but 
also to the American people as they 
labor to meet their growing educa- 
tional responsibilities at home and 
abroad,” Carr pointed out. 

2, Association membership recov- 
ery after the decline in 1958. A gain 
of more than 50,000 members was 
made during the past year, the sec- 
ond highest annual increase during 
the past 10 years. 


Victor Hornbostel, former Badger, buys break- 
fast ticket while Russ Slade counts his money. 


3. The 1958 special projects—work- 
ing conditions, juvenile delinquency, 
and school finance. “Constant na- 
tional interest” has been the keynote 
for each of these projects, Carr indi- 
cated, and “public enlightenment has 
been a primary goal,” as the Associa- 
tion has moved forward in the de- 
velopment of these projects, 

4. Expanded efforts to define and 
present the needs of the schools. The 
increased impact of the NEA infor- 
mation program thru the new Infor- 
mation Center in New York City 
and the work which this office and 
the Press and Radio Division have 
done in transmitting the story of 


Harold Vincent and Martha Shull compare 
notes before nominating Clarice for president. 


education has resulted in the NEA’s 
establishing itself as the major cen- 
ter and interpretation in the United 
States. 

5. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the service rendered by the teach- 
ing profession. “Before the first Sput- 
nik, I told the NEA Centennial Re- 
presentative Assembly that quality 
would be the key word in American 
education for the foreseeable fu- 
ture,” said Carr; and this has been 
indicated in NEA Journal articles 
thru the 60 major national and re- 
gional conferences, NEA activities 
in the field, by the NEA studies, and 
NEA Talented Pupil Project, and in 
many other NEA projects. 

6. Enactment of the National De- 
fense Education Act and other fed- 
eral relations. “The NEA has kept 
continued watch on the program of 
the National Defense Education Act,” 
explained Carr, “and has continued 
to push for improved legislation in 
the areas of better income tax pro- 
visions for teachers and_ stronger 
Federal support of the national edu- 
cation program in the form of the 
Murray—Metcalf Bill.” 


Charles Malik 

“It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the role of America 
in this process of the rise of the 
East,” said Charles Malik, president, 
UN General Assembly, in a major 
address entitled “America and the 
East” at the concluding general 
meeting at the NEA Convention. 





Agreeing that the military, the 
political, and the economic are “ab- 
solutely essential’ to the adequacy of 
Western civilization, Malik went on 
to say: “But I am here specifically 
pleading for much more serious at- 
tention to the human and intellec- 
tual and spiritual needs for the East. 
I am pleading for books, pamphlets, 
and magazines ,. . . for helping as 
much as possible in the development 
of the native educational systems 
_.. for many more Americans going 
more deeply into the languages and 
cultures of these lands. 

Malik continued: “This is what I 
see when I really think boldly: I see 
a hundred colleges sponsored or sup- 
ported by America thruout the lands 
of the East. . .. I see not only tech- 
nical education passed on, but also 
the freedom and depth of respon- 
sibilty of the spirit. . . 

“I see American thinkers cooperat- 
ing in the study and publication of 
the great cultural traditions of the 
East, on the basis of the highest 
canons of scholarship and criticism 
known in the West. I see the West 
unashamed of its wonderful classics, 
from Homer to Lincoln, and there- 
fore moving confidently to make 
them available to these awakened 
masses. 


John E. Corbally, Jr. 

We must tell the people why addi- 
tional money is needed by acting as 
salesmen of public education, ad- 
monished John E, Corbally of Ohio 
State University. 

We must quit being critical of 
salaries and crowded buildings and 
begin explaining why more funds are 
needed annually. “We need to 
make public education such an at- 
tractive and vital commodity, that it 
will command a high price in the 
market place and will be in de- 
mand.” The problem is to create 
something for which the American 
people will spend more money. Ac- 
cording to Corbally, educators 
should “sell” the public on the ele- 
ments of high quality school pro- 
grams. To do this, they have more to 
talk about than salaries and the need 
for more buildings. 

“Teachers and school administra- 
tors must be prepared to show why 
the schools need more money and 
especially what they could do with 
more money. They also must be able 
to show that the increased funds 
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would improve the quality of educa- 
tion and how.” 

Of great timeliness was his state- 
ment: “Those who attempt to an- 
swer criticism must first understand 
the criticism and attempt to under- 
stand the assumptions, facts, inter- 
pretations, and motives of the critic.” 
Furthermore, “We must be prepared 
to convince others that quality means 
what we think it means, Everyone is 
in favor of high-quality public edu- 
cation, but not everyone defines 
quality as we do.” 


Mrs. James C, Parker 

“The education we seek for our 
children,” declared Mrs, James C. 
Parker, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
“is possible only if those who teach 
are themselves liberally educated. 
We of the PTA are grateful to you, 
the teachers of America, for setting 
high standards of professional pre- 
paration and competence for your- 
selves thru your professional organ- 
ization, the NEA. We are grateful 
for your dedication to public service 
and your selfless idealism. We ad- 
mire and appreciate your patience 
in continuing to give devoted service 


to your profession, despite inade- 
quate salaries and, in many _ in- 
stances, inadequate facilities. We 
pledge to you our continued efforts 
to work for the financial compensa- 
tion, the prestige, and the high es- 


teem your invaluable service de- 


serves.” 


Robert E. Willis 

Speaking on the theme, “Quality 
Schools thru Quality Boards of Edu- 
cation,” Robert E. Willis, president 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation said, “Everywhere in the 
world people have their attention 
focused on teachers and schools. At 
no time in history has the general 
interest in the education of youth 
and adults been of such public 
concern as it is today. This phenom- 
enon is evident regardless of the 
country we may wish to observe. 

“The teachers of America are 
among the finest to be found in any 
nation, and the members of Amer- 
ica’s school boards join me in salut- 
ing the National Education Associa- 
tion for the more than 100 years of 
leadership it has provided in con- 
tributing to this signal achievement. 

“Because school boards and teach- 
ers are partners in a great enter- 


prise, we offer our support to you as 
you continue to improve the skills 
and the competencies of teachers 
and the status of the teaching pro- 
fession. At the same time, we covet 
your continued assistance as we 
strive to increase the effectiveness of 
school board leadership for the pub- 
lic schools. 

“Working together in a climate of 
mutual respect and in admiration { 
each other’s unique skills, probl 
and responsibilities, we will not 
to continue to improve our dyn: 
system of public education for 
benefit of all citizens in our ck 
cratic society.” 


Meeting of Delegates 


At the annual meeting of the ' 
consin delegates, S. R. Slade, > GA 
director, reported the action of the 
two-day meeting of the NEA b ard 
of Directors and the issues ti be 
voted upon by the Represent: ive 
Assembly. Marcella Schneider of 
Milwaukee, a member of the ) EA 
Resolutions Committee, prese ted 
the resolutions to be acted upon ind 
secured the opinions of the de! ga- 
tion, 

Henry C. Rowe of Beloit vas 
elected NEA director to suc ced 
Slade. 

Marcella Schneider was re-elected 
to represent Wisconsin on the Re- 
solutions Committee, and Stella Pe- 
derson of Eau Claire was named 
alternate. Donald Hoeft, WEA pres- 
ident-elect, was appointed to the 
NEA Elections Committee. 

Slade reported that the NEA di- 
rectors had chosen convention cities 
for coming years as follows: Los 
Angeles, 1960; Atlantic City, 1961; 
Denver, 1962; Detroit, 1963; and 
Seattle, 1964. 

Delegates and visitors from Wis- 
consin who registered at WEA 
Headquarters include: 

Lloyd Anderson, Trempealeau; 
Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert L, Anderson and 
son, Jay, Beaver Dam; Winston 
Brown, Waukesha; Beatrice Burg- 


dorff, Waukesha; Mary L, Burgdorff, | 


Sheboygan; Gilbert Bannerman, 
Wausau; Walter Barr, Madison; 
Mary Bertrand, Milwaukee; Ei!cen 
Cantwell, Milwaukee; Mabel Cliap- 
man, Tess Corners; Norman C'ay- 
ton, Maple Bluff; Arline Crow |ey, 
Racine; Clem Crowley, Racine; 0r- 
vus Dodsworth, Medford; Carl ‘on 
F, Evans, La Crosse; May Fa r- 
(Turn to Page 27) 
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EARL ATTLEE 


LOUIS HADLEY EVANS, JR. 


BROOKS HAYS 


VIRGILIA PETERSON 


Thousands of Wisconsin Educators 
Will Convene in Milwaukee, Nov. 5-7 


ONVENTION days are memo- 
rable events in the course of a 
teacher's year, To see and _ hear 
speakers who have made history and 
who have excelled in their life’s 
work is a privilege and an inspira- 
tion. To compare classroom experi- 
ences is always profitable. These op- 
portunities will be offered to thou- 
sands of teachers who will be at- 
tending the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Education Association 
in Milwaukee, November 5-7. 
President Hoyt has selected six 
speakers who will present a variety 
of viewpoints for thinking teachers 
for the general sessions, and officers 
of sectional programs have prepared 
the usual specific interest meetings 
for the afternoons, And then there 
are always the luncheons, dinners, 
get-togethers, and the evening pro- 
gram of entertainment which appeal 
to almost everyone. 


Louis Hadley Evans, Jr. 

Louis Hadley Evans, Jr., rated by 
all those who attended the AASA 
convention in Atlantic City last Feb- 
tuary as an excellent speaker, is 
scheduled for the first address of 
the WEA convention on Thursday. 
Since 1953, he has been minister-at- 
large for the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the 'SA, He has been in great de- 
man! as a speaker at colleges, uni- 
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WEA officers and sectional chairmen have planned 
programs which they believe will be of interest and 
value to every professional educator in Wisconsin. 


versities, and educational confer- 
ences and at conventions of labor, 
business, and professional organiza- 
tions, For the past seven years he 
has served a part of each year as 
summer pastor at the National Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington, 
D. C. which counts among its mem- 
bers President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
and many cabinet, congressional, 
and government figures. He has 
been chosen by LIFE magazine, in 
a nationwide poll as one of the 12 
outstanding religious leaders in 
America. Also he has been selected 
by NEWSWEEK Magazine, in an- 
other national poll, as one of the ten 
greatest Protestant ministers of 
America. In addition to his degrees 
from Occidental College in Los 
Angeles and from McCormick The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago, Dr. 
Evans holds honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, 
and Doctor of Humane Letters. 


Earl Attlee 

Earl Attlee, better known in the 
United States as Clement Attlee, 
will discuss the topic, “The Future 
of Europe,” as the second speaker on 
the Thursday morning program, As 
Prime Minister of Great Britain dur- 
ing the postwar years, he acquired a 
background of wide experience in 
European politics. 

Upon graduation from University 


College, Oxford, he began the prac- 
tice of law and immediately became 
interested in various forms of social 
work in East London. Seeing the im- 
poverished condition of the people 
in that area led him to study the 
causes of their economic plight and 
his desire to do something about it. 
By 1913 he had become a lecturer 
on social science at the London 
School of Economics. Immediately 
after the outbreak of World War I, 
he joined the Army and was severely 
wounded in action in the Gallipoli 
expedition. Mustered out a major in 
1919 he returned to Britain to begin 
his career in local and national gov- 
ernment. Elected to Parliament in 
1922 he was appointed Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary to Ramsey 
MacDonald, leader of the opposi- 
tion. 

In 1927 he went to India as a 
member of the Simon Commission 
which was established to study the 
political and social aspects of India 
with the idea of increasing her self- 
government. 

During World War II, Earl Attlee 
was invited by Churchill to join the 
coalition cabinet as Lord Privy Seal, 
and later he became Deputy Prime 
Minister, In the Spring of 1945 he 
attended the San Francisco Confer- 
ence at which the United Nations 
Charter was signed. In the Summer 
of 1945, Earl Attlee led his party in 








the General Election. Since the Pots- 
dam Conference was held before the 
election results were known, he was 
invited by Churchill to accompany 
him so that both major parties could 
be represented. As a result of the 
Labor Party's victory at the polls, 
Attlee became Prime Minister. He 
led his Government in two Parlia- 
ments from 1945 to 1951. When the 
Labor Party lost the General Elec- 
tion of October, 1951 Attlee became 
leader of the opposition, a post he 
held until his resignation from the 
House of Commons in 1955. 


HENRY CALDWELL KESSINGER 


He was elevated to the peerage 
upon his resignation from the House 
of Commons in December, 1955 at 
which time Queen Elizabeth con- 
ferred upon him an earldom in rec- 
ognition of his long loval service to 
his country, 


Harold Caldwell Kessinger 

Harold Caldwell Kessinger, known 
as an ambassador of wit and humor, 
will lead off as the speaker for Fri- 
day morning on the subject, “Arch- 
itects of a Better World.” Educated 
at Blackburn College, Northwestern 
University, and the University of 
Chicago, he earned his way thru the 
various institutions of learning. His 
background leadership in civic af- 
fairs and his experience as a jurist in 
New Jersey provides him with mate- 
rial for a thought-provoking and 
stimulating discussion of interest to 
teachers. His unique style of inter- 
pretation and delivery has led to his 
becoming known as a master of 
dead-pan humor and the popular 
treatment of problems affecting the 
lives, liberties, and the future of the 
free peoples of the world. Judge 
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Nominations for WEA Officers 


According to the WEA Constitution, candidates for elective offices in the 
WEA shall file their intention with the WEA Executive Secretary, 404 In- 
surance Building, Madison 3, on or before 12:00 Noon of September 25. 

Names may be filed by the candidates themselves or by any organization, 
group or individual interested in promoting such person’s candidacy. If the 
candidacy is filed by a group or person other than the candidate, a letter of 
consent from the candidate should accompany the filing papers. 

Candidates for office should include data as to professional education, pro- 
fessional experience as well as educational activities in which they haye 
participated. A glossy print should be included. An Editing Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, will prepare the information for publication in tl.» 


Officers to be elected by the Representative Assembly on November 5 ar: : 
President-Elect and First, Second, and Third Vice Presidents for terms of one yee : 
Executive Secretary for a three year term and Treasurer for a one year ter ; 
Executive Committee members in Districts III and IV for terms of three yea 






























Kessinger has spoken in all 49 states 
and also in Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
and England. 


Brooks Hays 

Brooks Hays, representative from 
the 5th Congressional District of 
Arkansas from 1942 to 1958, will be 
featured as a second speaker Friday 
morning on the topic, “A Generous 
and a Complete Education.” Despite 
his defeat in the last election by a 
write-in candidate because of his at- 
tempt to calm the troubled waters 
of segregation in Little Rock, Con- 
gressman Hays has an enviable rec- 
ord of service for the people of Ar- 
kansas. 

Equipped with a degree from the 
University of Arkansas and a law de- 
gree from George Washington Uni- 
versity, he plunged into the political 
arena in his state. 

Altho he was unsuccessful in his 
attempt to get the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor of his state, his 
continuing fight for clean and honest 
elections made him known in all sec- 
tions of Arkansas, During his years 
of law practice and political activity 
he became intensely interested in so- 
cial work and became a recognized 
authority on farm tenantry in the 
South. He has long sought the exten- 
sion of educational and economic 
opportunities for Negroes in the 
South and has taken an active part 
in inter-racial organizations, Hays is 
as well known as a churchman as a 
statesman. In 1951 he received the 
annual Layman’s Award from the 
ministers in Washington for out- 
standing service. In 1957 he was 
elected president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention and was _ re- 
elected in 1958. His interest in edu- 








cation is indicated by this servic + on 
the governing boards of George °ea- 
body College for teachers at > 
ville, Tenn., and George Washi: 
University. He is a member 0 the 
National Council of Boy Scou 
America and a member of the | 
of Directors of the National Co fer. 
ence of Christians and Jews. 


George Z. F. Bereday 
morning, George Z. F. Bereday. as- 


sociate professor of educatioy at 
Teachers College Columbia Univer- 
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For the first speaker for Satu: 










GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 





sity, will address the convention 0b 
the subject, “American and Soviet 
Education at Mid-century.’ 

Born in Poland, educated ini the 
University of Oxford and the Uni: 
versity of London, he receive: his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree ‘rom 
Harvard University, 

In Poland he joined the F lis 
Cavalry at the age of 18 and ate! 
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CEAAL PRET RR eS 


_ delegates to the convention. Striking out the material 
in Article Il, Section 2, would give the Representative 
Assembly power to set the annual membership dues at 
_ any session, based upon budget needs, Adding the sen- 
_ tence to Article VI, Section I, would give the chairmen 
_ of standing committees of the association full delegate 
| privileges, Other minor revisions made in the Constitu- 
tion by the Committee are only for clarification and 
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served with the British Parachute 
Regiment in Holland in 1944, and for 
his heroic service he was decorated 


with Poland’s highest military deco-* 
ratio’. He joined the faculty at 
Tea iers College in 1955, specializ- 
ing comparative education with 
maj attention to England and the 
Sovi Union. He is editor of the 
Con «wative Education Review and 
edit’ of the Yearbook of Education. 
Oth works published under his 
edit -hip include Liberal Tradi- 
tion: » Education and Public Edu- 
catic in America, Dr. Bereday’s pre- 
viou. posts include an executive po- 
sitio. at the British Ministry of Edu- 
catio. a research post at the Rus- 
sian iesearch Center at Harvard 
and. teaching post at Boston Col- 
lege ond the University of Dela- 
ware, In the Spring of 1958 he was 
a meinber of the United States Of- 


fice 0: Education Delegation to the 
Soviet Union. 


Virgilia Peterson 

“Retlections on a Changing World” 
will be the topic for Virgilia Peter- 
son who will conclude the conven- 
tion of 1959, Educated at Westover 
School in Connecticut, Vassar Col- 
lege, and at the University of Gren- 
oble in Southern France, she began 
her writing career for The New 
Yorker, Harper's and other maga- 
zines. The several years she spent 
in Europe where she had wide con- 
tacts with social and political nobles, 
gave her a varied background for 
later criticism, She fled from Poland 


in the Autumn of 1939 before the 
Nazi invaders, all of which is re- 
corded in her book, Polish Profile. 
Returning to America, she accepted 
a position of publicity director for 
a publishing house in New York and 
at the same time resumed her writ- 
ing and literary criticism. Her book 
reviews appear with regularity in 
the New York Herald’s Books. For 
her pungent literary criticism in her 
weekly radio program she received 
the George Foster Peabody award. 
She is a frequent guest critic in radio 
and television shows, including The 
Author Meets the Critic, the TV 
program with which she has long 
been associated as moderator. 





WEA Enrolling Officers: 
READ THIS, PLEASE! 


The Credentials Committee will 
meet in the WEA Office in Mad- 
ison, Saturday, Oct. 24. For the 
Committee to approve delegates for 
the convention, the membership 
cards from the local associations, 
the membership dues, and the names 
of the delegates must be sent to the 
WEA office. If this is done before 
the Credentials Committee meeting 
it will prevent considerable delay 
in the issuing of proper credentials 
to certified delegates. Cecelia Kranz- 
felder of Chippewa Fails is chair- 
man. 











Thursday Evening 

Toni Praxmairs famous Gay 
Tyroliers, a company of 16 singers, 
dancers and musicians will provide 
the teachers with a variety show on 





HOTEL AND MOTEL 
ROOMS FOR 
CONVENTION 


Do you want hotel or motel ac- 
commodations during the WEA con- 
vention in Milwaukee, November 
5-7? If vou do, we suggest that you 
write to the Housing Bureau, Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce, 
611 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, 
and ask for a list of hotels and 
motels available. The lists give the 
names, addresses, and prices. You 
may then write directly to the 
hotel or motel of your choice. 











Thursday evening comprising instru- 
mental and vocal music, dramatic 
and acrobatic effects, and the won- 
derful dances which have made their 
part of the world a mecca for trav- 
elers. There is never a dull moment, 

Coming from their Alpine home- 
land they are on a coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States. Full of 
exuberant youth, freshness and vital- 
ity, their songs and dances are an 
answer to audience-hunger for some- 
thing new and exhilarating. 

Lowell Thomas says: “The most 
refreshing thing in the entertaining 
line that I have seen in a long time 
—a show that makes audience whoop 
and holler and appeals to people of 
all ages.” 

Kansas City Star: “Musically, it is 
superb with some of the most excit- 
ing vocal arrangements including 
different vodeling parts fit into a 
harmonic fabric that made every 
song a feast of listening.” 








WEA Constitutional Amendments Proposed a 


Two fundamental changes in the WEA Constitution 
are recommended by the Constitution Committee. One 
pertains to the setting of membership dues and the 


other to make standing committee chairmen official 


proper placement of material. 


PROPOSED ARTICLE II 
Section 2. Active and associate membership dues shall 
be $5.00 for 1950-51 and thereafter dues may be fixed 
at the annual meeting by the Representative Assembly 
» based upon the budget adopted, but shall not be re- 
» duced before the balance in the association funds as of 
) September 1 equal 30 per cent of the current budget 


and ste annttet des shal net be mere thar 
$3.00, Retired teachers and student memberships shall 
be $1.00. Life memberships shall be $100.00. 


PROPOSED ARTICLE VI 
Representative Assembly 
Section 1, The Representative Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the association chosen 
by the locals authorized by the association. Each local 
shall be entitled to one representative in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for each fifty active members of 
such local and an additional representative for any re- 


maining major fraction of 50 such members; except that 


large. 


a local from a city or system which employs fewer than 
50 teachers but no less than 26, shall be entitled to a 
representative when 100 per cent of the employed 
teachers are active members. 

Committee chairmen of all standing committees and 
convention committees shall be official delegates at- 






Her finest hour—Russ Slade presents Presi- 
dent-elect Kline to the NEA Assembly. 


LARICE KLINE wins. After a 

spirited campaign following the 
announcement of her candidacy for 
president-elect of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the Cleveland 
convention in 1958, Wisconsin’s can- 
didate was the choice of an over- 
whelming majority of the 6,000 
delegates to the convention in St. 
Louis, June 28-July 3. 

As president-elect she will serve 
on the NEA Executive Committee 
for one year and will then become 
president of the largest professional 
organization in the world at the 
close of the annual convention in 
Los Angeles, July, 1960. 

Clarice had two capable and per- 
sonable opponents in Myrtle Hem- 


Missouri's Executive Secretary Everett Keith meets Wisconsin’s can- 
didate at WEA Headquarters and Hank beams with satisfaction. 


Clarice Kline Chosen 
NEA President-Elect 


A combination of an excellent candidate, an efficiently 
planned campaign, and a host of enthusiastic and 

diligent supporters led to the election of the first Wisconsin 
educator to be president of the NEA since 1912. 


bree, librarian in the Dallas (Texas ) 
Public Schools and NEA director, 
and Velma Linford, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of 
Wyoming and NEA director. 


Previous Presidents 

Not since 1912 has Wisconsin had 
the honor and distinction of having 
one of its educators elected to the 
presidency of the NEA, Carroll G. 
Pearse of Milwaukee was chosen at 
the San Francisco convention in 1911] 
and served when the session was 
held in Chicago in 1912. In that year 
the total NEA membership was 
7,865. This year there were over 
6,000 official delegates representing 
667,120 NEA members from. thru- 


out the United States and its | -rri- 
tories. The number of delegat: . in 
St. Louis in 1959 almost equalec the 
total membership in 1912. 

On one other occasion nat nal 
educators chose a Wisconsin sc! ool- 
man as their president. Lorenz: D. 
Harvey of Milwaukee who had seen 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction from 1899 to 1903 se:ved 
in 1909. 


Promoting the Profession 


The presidency of the NEA will 
climax the steady climb for Clarice 
on the professional ladder from the 
head of her own Waukesha Teachers 
Association to the national post. 

In Waukesha she served as a 


Martha Shull, NEA past-president, and Forrest Conner, AASA president- 
elect, chat with Wisconsin’s happy and hopeful pr 


Pe | tal didat 
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member of the WTA _ Executive 
Committee, chairman of Committees 
on ‘Velfare and legislation, and the 
Fac lty Committee for the Planning 
of “ -ademic Classrooms for the new 
Wa. «esha High School. 

} -r first professional activities on 
the tate level began as a member 
of : e WEA Council on Education 
in | 350, which was followed in 1951 
by >eing appointed chairman of 
the olicy forming committee of the 
WE «. 

\ wile serving on the Council as 
an ppointed or as an_ ex-officio 
mer er, she has been named to 
seve al sub-committees to study and 
draf important policy documents 
for | .e association. Among these are 
the latform for the WEA, Charter 
for ' ublic Education in Wisconsin, 
1958 Statement of Public Education, 
and ‘he Study of a State Board of 
Education for Wisconsin. She has 
also »een a member of the WEA Re- 
search Committee, the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee, and the TEPS Com- 
mission. She is a member of the 
Wisconsin Department of Classroom 
Teachers and state adviser for the 
Future Teachers of America. In 
1954 she was named WEA president- 
elect without opposition, and served 
as president in 1955. 

Having established a remarkable 
record of accomplishments for the 
profession on the local and state 
levels, her counsel and services were 
sought by the NEA. In 1957 she was 
appointed to the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 


Carol O'Loughlin, Student WEA President, wishes Clarice success in 
as Slade and Student NEA delegate look on. 
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fessional Standards. In her short 
period of service on that Commis- 
sion, she has been appointed to in- 
vestigating committees to seek out 
truth in defense of educators in 
Kansas City, Mo. and Superior, Wis. 
She has participated in a number of 
National Conferences on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards and was an analyst in the 1957 
Conference. To promote the welfare 
of the classroom teacher, Clarice 
has participated in several national 
conferences of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

While playing the role of a class- 
room teacher interested in promot- 
ing the profession, she has at the 
same time, been an effective teacher 
in the classroom. For 24 years she 
has taught social studies and foreign 
language in Wisconsin high schools. 
Upon graduation from Carroll Col- 
lege, her first teaching experiences 
were at Oconto and Marinette. Later 
she joined the staff at Waukesha 
High School and has become head 
of the Social Studies Department. 
Her skill in teaching social studies 
led to her becoming instructor in 
special methods for teaching social 
studies in secondary schools at Car- 
roll College. 

To improve her art of teaching 
she has earned her Master’s degree 
from Northwestern University and 
has attended summer sessions and in- 
structional conferences at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin. She is a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and the National 
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Candidate Kline and President Hoyt spoke 
briefly at the Kline for President Breakfast. 


Council for Social Studies, and has 
the distinction of being listed in 
“Who’s Who of American Women.” 

Having a Badger educator with 
such exceptional professional and 
personal qualifications to present as 
a candidate for the highest office in 
the NEA was the prerequisite for a 
successful campaign. Hundreds of 
professional people and laymen in 
and out of Wisconsin joined enthu- 
siastically in the year’s preparation 
for the campaign which reached its 
climax prior to the voting. Soon after 
the announcement in Cleveland, a 
“Kline for President” committee was 
named to plan the campaign. Edith 


All day Friday delegates cast their votes for the candida‘e of their 
choice, Clarice was one of the many who exercised that privilege. 









Three NEA presidents 
—Ruth Stout, Past, 
W. W. Eshelman, 
Present, Clarice Kline, 
Future 


Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin jointly 
sponsor a reception 
for President Eshelman 
and President-elect 
Kline. 


The 97th NEA con- 
vention is over, and 
the Wisconsin dele- 
gation gathers at 
WEA Headquarters 
for the finale. 











Luedke of West Allis and S. Russell 
Slade of Wausau were appointed co- 
chairmen. Others on the Committee 
were: Gilbert Bannerman, Wausau; 
Mary Bertrand, Milwaukee; Winston 
Brown, Waukesha; Eileen Cantwe'l. 
Milwaukee; Rebecca Frank, Cudahy; 
R. G. Hein, Waukesha; Irene Hoyt, 
Janesville; Esther Jensen, Shore- 
wood; Michael S. Kies, Milwauk:e: 
Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh; | e- 
Roy Peterson, Milwaukee; Angus B. 
Rothwell, Manitowoc; Henry Ro: e, 
Beloit; Marcella Schneider, Milw u- 
kee; Ruth Strozinsky, La Cro: e; 
Lindley J. Stiles, Madison; Flore: ce 
Trakel, Waukesha; G. E. Wats n, 
Madison; and the WEA Staff, M: i- 
son. 

This committee held several . °s- 
sions to plan the overall campé sn 
and to assign to sub-committees he 
responsibilities of carrying out |e- 
tails—publicity, securing finan ial 
support, distribution of literati re. 
contacts with other delegates, K ne 
breakfast, manning the headqi ir- 
ters, and a multitude of other fu ic- 
tions. 

The Kline breakfast, held on 
Thursday morning, was one of he 
memorable occasions of the conv: 
tion. Some 300 leading educators 
from the nation joined the Wiscon- 
sin delegates in honoring Clarice 
as well as to get acquainted with 
her. 

To add some levity to the serious 
business of campaigning, Norman 
Clayton from Madison, song leader 
for the WEA convention, provided 
the spark for audience participation 
in song, humor, and pantomine. It 
was all a part of a planned pattern 
to let delegates know Wisconsin had 
a candidate’ for president-elect in 
whom they had great confidence 
and for whom they had great 
respect, 

All delegates from Wisconsin in 
their spare moments, which were 
few, volunteered for duty at WEA 
headquarters or to see that delegates 


=] 
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from other states knew Wisconsin — 


had a well-qualified candidate for 
president. Nearing the close of the 
campaign delegates engaged in the 
usual election pastime of predicting 
the outcome. While encouraging ‘e- 
ports were received at headquarters. 
the usual reply to the question, 
“What will be the outcome?” vas 
“We're running scared.” 

(Turn to page 25.) 
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Is Your Schedule Showing; 


‘CAL associations, thru all-out 
ffort, continued to increase 

schedules for 1959-60, The 
msin Education Association was 
d to cooperate with all local 
ations by providing statistical 
and personal consultation on 
requ st. These increases should en- 
cour ge all teachers to maintain 
thei: excellent professional stand- 
ards o£ the past and to continue their 
impr vement into the future. 

Ov -r 86% (86.8%) of those districts 
repo: ing schedules for 1958-59 and 
1959-60 indicated an increase in the 
schecule for this year (1958-59— 
94%). The average increase in the 
miniiium salary at the bachelor de- 
gree level ranges from $156 (in dis- 
tricts with 75-99 teachers) to $285 
(in districts with over 500 teachers ). 
The average increase in the max- 
imum salary at the bachelor degree 
level ranges from $166 (in districts 
with 75-99 teachers ) to $315 (in dis- 
tricts with over 500 teachers ). 

The median beginning salary at 
the bachelor degree level ranges 
from $4,060 in the smaller districts 
to $4,200 in the largest districts. The 
range of beginning salaries varies 
from $3,500 to $4,620. The median 
maximum salary at the bachelor de- 
gree level ranges from $5,400 in the 
smaller districts to $6,650 in the larg- 
est districts. The total range of max- 
imum salaries varies from $4,500 to 
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Median B.S. Minimum 
Scheduled Salary 
1959-60-——__ 1958-59 
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$8,139. Some school districts with 
beginning salaries of less than $4,000 
at the bachelor degree level will have 
to revise their schedule upwards 
when the minimum salary bill re- 
cently passed by the Legislature be- 
comes law. 

The median beginning salary at 
the master degree level ranges from 
$4,281 in those districts with 75-99 
teachers to $4,500 in the larger 
school districts. All minimum M.S. 
salaries range from $3,700 to $5,040. 
The median maximum salary at the 
master degree level ranges from $5,- 
767 in the smaller school districts to 
$6,900 in all districts with more than 
100 teachers. All maximum salaries 
at the master degree level range 
from $4,900 to $9,500. 

The median salaries listed above 
do not include allowances for men, 
married men or family heads. There 
seems to be a growing practice to in- 
clude an extra allowance for married 
men and/or familv heads in today's 
salarv schedules. This vear 67% of all 
districts reporting salarv schedules 
include a differential within the clas- 
sification. The amount ranges from 
$100 to $700 annually, The median 
amount is $357, If this amount is 
added to the median salaries listed 
above there is a significant increase 
in those salaries for married men 
and/or family heads. 

In addition to increases in median 
salaries there have been slight in- 
creases made in the size of the aver- 
age annual increment, At the B.S. 
level the average increment ranges 
from $121 in districts with 30-49 
teachers to $196 in the largest school 
districts. In 1958-59 the range was 
$118 to $188. The actual size of an- 
nual increments range from $25 to 
$400. Only a very few school dis- 
tricts offer annual increments as low 
as $25. The total number of incre- 
ments vary from 5 to 27 with 56% of 
the schedules having between 9 and 
12 increments, Sixtv-one per cent of 
the districts grant graduated in- 
creases with 39% granting uniform 
increases. 


Ninety-six per cent of the sched- 
ules recognize a master’s degree to 
be worth $200 or more than the 
bachelor’s degree initially, 51% recog- 
nizes the master’s degree to be worth 
$300 or more initially (1958-59— 
40%). Many systems allow several 
additional increments or larger in- 
crements to holders of master’s de- 
grees increasing the differential to 
a maximum of $1,700 (1959-59— 
$1,250). 

One hundred twenty-four (1958- 
59-120) schedules include provisions 
for extra pay for coaching duties, 
ranging from $25 to $550 per sport. 
Ninety-five (80 in 1958-59) sched- 
ules include extra pay for extra-cur- 
ricular activities other than coach- 
ing, ranging from $25 to $600 per 
activity. 

One hundred thirteen systems 
(101 in 1958-59) require additional 
training at regular intervals. In addi- 
tion 36 systems encourage such 
training. Eighty-two — schedules 
(1958-59-78) provide a bonus or 
credit for summer school and/or ex- 
tension courses attendance, and 53 
schedules allow substitution of travel 
and/or work experience for required 
summer school attendance. 


The complete salary schedule 
study is available to members upon 
request, 


Median B.S. Maximum 
Scheduled Salary 
1959—60——— 1958-59 
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HIS is Peter’s first year in school 

altho Peter is a healthy, robust 
youngster approaching twelve. For 
the past seven years neighborhood 
children have waved to him on their 
daily treks to school, Peter returning 
their greetings somewhat less en- 
thusiastically each successive school 
term. Peter would have liked to join 
them each morning but until this 
year he was not allowed to do so. 
Peter is a moderately retarded mon- 
goloid child. 

Today, Peter is enthusiastically 
awaiting Mrs. Jones’ visit to his 
home since his school district is pro- 
viding for school to come to him as 
long as Peter cannot go to school. 
For Peter is one of approximately 32 
mentally retarded children for whom 
new vistas of excitement, experience, 
and activities opened up during the 
1957-1958 school year with the ex- 
tension of the homebound instruc- 
tion provisions (Section 41.01 (9) 
1947). 


New Legislation 

Previous to 1957 mentally retarded 
children had been excluded from the 
provisions for homebound instruc- 
tion for physically handicapped chil- 
dren if their level of intellectual 
functioning fell below the mildly re- 
tarded range. Responding to the 
constitutional guarantee of a basic 
educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren at public expense, the 1957 leg- 
islature expanded and extended the 
concept of homebound instruction in 
41.01 (9a) to include counseling and 
training activities with retarded chil- 
dren in the 4 to 20 age group in 
areas not providing special class 
services. 
Wisconsin’s 1957 provisions are 
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Applying the American principle of equal 


educational opportunity for all children between 
the ages of 4 and 20 led to the legal provision for 


HOMEBOUND INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 


Kenneth R. Blessing 
Supervisor of Classes for Exceptional Children 
State Department of Public Instruction 


believed to be the third such legis- 
lation enacted by state legislatures, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts have 
pioneered comparable programs 
since 1943, Each state program has 
had comparable goals of bringing 
what limited knowledge is now 
known about mental retardation into 
the homes of these children for as- 
sistance to their parents, siblings, 
and to the children themselves. In 
Wisconsin operational policies and 
standards have been developed by 
the Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren within the frame work of en- 
abling legislation to guide school 
districts and county superintendents 
in the development and maintenance 
of these services. 

One mother of a severely retarded 
child being considered for residen- 
tial commitment discussed the need 
for parental counseling and home 
training at a recent conference on 
mental retardation. “We have Billy’s 
name on the waiting list at 
However, this institution requires 
certain basic skills in dressing, eat- 
ing, and toileting which Billy has 
not yet developed because of his 
limited mental ability. At first, I felt 
I was facing insurmountable odds, 
but when the homebound instructor 
from the county superintendent's 
office began making her twice 
monthly home call I no longer felt 
incapable of developing these skills 
in Billy. I no longer felt that the 
school district had completely di- 
vorced itself from our problem.” She 
continued, emphasizing the fact that 
parents of normal children are bom- 
barded with accurate information 
and advice from various sources re- 
garding what they may anticipate in 
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the way of physical, mental, + 


normal children. Parents of ret 
children, on the other hand, 
lacked these resources until re: 
and have had to face their pro 
alone. 


Flexible Service Provisions 
Johnny’s school-at-home prc sram 
is illustrative of the flexible s« rvice 
provisions permitted under this 
homebound act. Johnny, a mul iply- 
handicapped child is both meittally 
retarded and physically bhandi- 
capped. His level of intellectual 
functioning is at the lower end of 
the educable range (50-60 I.Q. ) and 
the medical diagnosis of spina bifida 
(with related incontinence) pre- 
cludes the possibility of his ever at- 
tending a community day school. 
Until recently, Johnny’s entire day 
was given over to unstimulating and 
non-productive activities. This year 
the district school board elected to 
provide him with the services of @ 
homebound instructor on an hourly 
basis three mornings each week. 
Since Johnny’s mental age warrants 
a relatively more formalized aca- 
demic approach, his instructor is 
providing him with the basic cur 
riculum of a primary level educable 


program. Activities and work asf 


signments are provided for Johnny td 
complete during the intervening pe- 


riods when homehound sessions ate F 


not in progress, As a result o! this 
individualized special service provi 


sion, Johnny’s school district has prof 
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‘ral Impressions 
S ce the program is a relatively 
‘t innovation in special educa; 


rec 
tion in Wisconsin, only general im- 
pre: ions can be reported after eval- 
uat o of the first year of operation. 
It \ ,uld appear that one major ac- 
con lishment of the service is the 
effe it has on the parents who ac- 
tive participate in the planned ac- 
tivi -s of the homebound instructor. 
Par ts would seem to be gaining a 
feel g of social support and com- 
mu: ‘v belonging as their doubts 
and ears are allayed and as their 
chil is included in the total com- 
mur vy school program. From a 
men (| health point of view this can 
be ©. great significance to families 
who previously tended to withdraw 
from community contacts and par- 
ticip.tions absorbed as they may be- 
come in the twenty-four hour care 


of their handicapped child. The lim- 
ited relief measure afforded the par- 
ents allows them to view the prob- 
lem from a more objective vantage 
point as insight develops into the 
nature of retardation and the child’s 
limitations. Obviously, the counsel- 
ing activities of the homebound in- 
structor with members of the family 
may be as valuable, in some in- 
stances, as the limited time actually 
spent in instructing and training the 
particular child. 

Another major facet of the pro- 
gram is the role played by the home- 
bound counselor who must show the 
parent how to teach the child, when 
to teach him the particular task or 
competency and why certain devel- 
opmental skills require specific, pro- 
longed and sequential steps for mas- 
tery. The home should become a 
learning laboratory for the child 
with retarded mental development 
and the effective homebound _ in- 
structor can illustrate in varied and 
creative approaches how the home 
can be employed in learning experi- 
ences. 


Broader Utilization 


Utilization of homebound services 
has suggested further possibilities 
hot envisaged at the time of enact- 
ment of legislation. Occasionally the 
service has been employed with in- 
dividual cases where a questionable 
diagnosis is evident and where the 
psychogenic or pathological nature 
tthe condition has not been deter- 
mine 
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Alan is a case in point. His trial 
placement in an educable program 
resulted in failure due to his anxiety 
among a group of his peers. His be- 
havior was characterized by explo- 
sive reactions, extreme restlessness, 
and a tendency to strike out at other 
children when over-stimulated. 
Placement on a homebound basis 
allowed for concentration on ade- 
quate social responses. Later in the 
school year Alan was included in a 
small group of similarly handicapped 
children where demands were made 
of him commensurate with his level 
of social development. The goal of 
his particular homebound program 
is eventual re-enrollment and _ suc- 
cessful participation in a day class 
of approximately 15 educable level 
retardates, It is in this middle range 
between a clinical individual ap- 
proach and a large group situation, 
where the homebound program may 
serve a transitional function. 








Since the provision of homebound 
instruction is in no way construed as 
a satisfactory substitute for actual 
special class attendance, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has de- 
vised a number of criteria and ac- 
companying policies for inclusion of 
specific pupils within the program. 
School districts and administrators 
interested in developing a program 
of homebound instruction and train- 
ing may be guided by the proced- 
ures outlined in the Department's 
Handbook Wisconsin’s Public 
School Services for Retarded Chil- 
dren (1958). In summary, a number 
of approaches may be.implemented 
in the utilization of the homebound 
service with the retarded at this 
stage of program development. 

1. Use as a counseling technique 
to aid parents of very seriously re- 
tarded children in acceptance of the 


need for residential school commit- 
ment and to assist them with train- 
ing techniques during the interim 
period. Most public and private in- 
stitutions have waiting lists at this 
time. Billy's case was descriptive of 
this approach. 

2. The training and counseling of 
trainable level children and their 
families at the pre-school level and 
at school age time when public 
school services are unavailable in 
their local school district or county. 
Peter’s case and the trainable cur- 
riculum he is receiving serve to illus- 
trate this function. 

3. The instruction and training of 
multiply-handicapped-educable level 
children who may be too physically, 
socially, or emotionally incapacitated 
to attend public school special 
classes. Most educable retarded chil- 
dren without serious accompanying 
physical or emotional involvements 
are construed to be the responsibil- 
ity of the regular classroom when 
special class services are non-existent 
in the local school district or county. 
The description of the special class 
curriculum devised for Johnny 
served to highlight this function of 
the homebound approach. 

4. The use of the homebound in- 
structional and/or training approach 
with individual retarded problem 
cases for the purpose of orienting 
them to adult control and direction 
(other than the parents) and to a 
structured teaching environment. 
This method may be amplified by 
combining two or more individual 
children into small group situations 
either in a home or school-like 
setting, the objective being readi- 
ness for a larger group and public 
school setting. Skills of sharing, tak- 
ing turns, group stability, and so 
forth may be developed on a grad- 
ually expanding basis of competency 
in this manner. Alan’s story is sug- 
gestive of the modification of this 
particular technique. 

In bringing the school to the 


homebound retarded child, the 
schools bring considerably more 


than instruction, training, and coun- 
seling. They accompany these im- 
portant essentials of school learning 
with recognition of need, a sense of 
the dignity of the individual, and a 
mutual satisfaction with public edu- 
cation’s efforts in Wisconsin. 


(Turn to Curriculum Comments, Page 35) 
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Retirement 


Board 
Sets Earning Rates 


4.5% for Fixed Division, 15.1% for Variable Division 
Variable Annuities to be Increased 7.25% 


RAY L. LILLYWHITE 
Executive Secretary 
State Teachers Retirement System 


HE State Teachers Retirement 

Board has determined that 4.5% 
interest earnings shall be credited to 
members’ accounts in the fixed an- 
nuity division of the combined group 
and on all accounts in the separate 
group. This interest is to be credited 
as of June 30, 1959 on amounts on 
deposit for the full year. 

The Board has also established 
that, at the end of the first year of 
operation under the variable annuity 
plan, 15.1% net gain shall be cred- 
ited to variable annuity accounts, 
This 15.1% is composed of 3.05% in- 
terest earnings and dividend income 
and 12.05% capital gains. The 15.1% 
gain will be applied as of June 30, 
1959 to the amount on deposit for 
the full year—approximately $1,923,- 
000—transferred from members’ 
fixed to variable accounts as of July 
1, 1958. The 3.05% is the interest and 
dividend income received. The 
12.05% reflects the increase in market 
value at June 30, 1959 as compared 
to the cost value of stocks purchased 
during the year. Thus, for the 
teacher who had a $6,000 salary and 
who had $10,000 member’s and state 
deposits in her account at June 30, 
1958 and requested that 10% of this 
be transferred to the variable annu- 
ity division, the $1,000 transferred is 
increased at June 30, 1959 by the 
15.1% ($151) making a new base of 
$1,151. To this will be added the re- 
quired deposits and state deposits 
made during the year and, if she so 
requested, another 10% transfer 
($1,000) at July 1, 1959. The total 
of these three items—the $1,151, the 
years required deposits, which 
would be $135 on a $6,000 salary, 
plus $135 state deposits, and the 
second $1,000 transfer—will form the 
July 1, 1959 beginning balance of 
$2,421. This $2,421, if left in the 
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fund for the year, is the amount 
which will be credited with any net 
gain at June 30, 1960. 

For this same teacher, the $9,000 


remaining in the fixed account would 
be credited at June 30, 1959 with 
the 4.5% interest earning, or $405, 
This 4.5% compares to 3.8% credited 
as of June 30, 1958 and is slightly 
higher than the net earning due to 
the fact that interest is credited only 
on amounts on deposit for the full 
year and also that a small amount 
was transferred from the reserv«: for 
losses and is included in the 4.°% to 
be distributed to members’ acco: ints, 

It should be noted that the 4.5% 
for the fixed division account: and 
the 15.1% for the variable di. sion 
accounts are net amounts distri ited 
after deducting expenses fo: ad- 
ministration, investment, and gal 
services. Individual statements © ac- 
count reflecting the above  : dits 
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SCHEDULE OF CO! {MOfOCI 


Industry 

BANKS (4.1% of total) 
Continental-Ill. National Bank 
Mellon National, Pittsburgh ........... 


FINANCE (0.8% of total) 


C.1.T. Financial (Commercial Investment Trust ) 


INSURANCE 
ROeASERR INCE TY ONEIER is) 0 co sa rade iececer.eia tere tarare ntecece 
Lincoln National Life 


PUBLIC UTILITIES (13.5% of total) 
Cleveland Elec. Illuminating 


Consolidated Natural Gas ............. 
Florida Power & Light ............... 


Long Island Lighting 
Southern Company 
Texas Utilities 


MOmted “Gas OOrp. 6655663 oo eis ws eretiee ss 


CHEMICALS (5.7% of total) 
American Cyanamid 
Eastman Kodak 
Hooker Chemical 


PREMINTTA ER RIRIG) oc icsissuo so. oi 6's aig ovo dines! Scere 


Stauffer Chemical 
CONTAINERS (1.3% of total) 
Anchor Hocking Glass 


DRUGS (6.1% of total) 
Bristol-Myers 


NAMEN efor xp crac ovens scsetsbe eerste areca 
Schering Corporation . ss... 6666s oo os 


FOOD & FOOD DISTRIB. (5.3% of total) 
General Mills 
Kroger Company 


RETAIL TRADE (2.3% of total) 
Federated Department Stores 


TOBACCO (2.1% of total) 


ey IPRR@ MAINES ES A vies ces sca Siete tie reasons 
AUTOS, ACCESSORIES & TIRES (6.2% of total) 


Borg-Warner 


GERGRAIPRIDEONS 6.0.5.6 66 oes be eRe coer 


No. of 6-3! 59 

Shares Market \alue 

Pte Cle eae 800 $ 98.00.00 
NE Ese 204 36, 92.00 
$ 128.-92.00 

Deatoiacaes 400 $ 25.00.00 

SPP en Pee ASC 500 $ 31.00.00 
ee eae aE err ore 200 42.:300.00 
$ 73,000.00 
EON errr Aa nen 1,000 $ 47,250.00 
Dey eae a ee eat 1,650 83,737.50 
Bian Viaiannureeeeie wierd 800 37,300.00 
RRA ae Oe eRe aoe 2,200 73,150.00 
cel ay ae 1,500 55,687.50 
Deseo a rei Oieres 800 55,200.00 
clea mie cia ale 2,000 70,000.00 


LENO ANI) 17,175.00 
oe 1,400 60,550.00 
ee ee 100 62,550.00 
Sua ERS HT 400 25,600.00 
$ 178,175.00 
ee ee 1,000 $ 39,000.00 
ee ee 1,000 $124,250.00 
Sabark ah there 400 35,400.00 
are 500 31,187.30 
$190,837.50 Ff 
eee ae 800 $84,000.00 
Hee NIN 2,800 30,830.00 
$164,550.00 
ore 1,100 $ —-70.675.00 
aa 1.200 = $ 65.10.00 
a ee 2,000 $ 85," 0.00 
Ana aR UR a 400 20," 50.00 
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will be available for members about 
November 15. 


Vari:ble Annuity Payments To be 
Increased by 7.25% 


Fc .rteen members or beneficiaries 
sranted variable annuities dur- 


wer 
ing -.e year and 13 were still re- 
ceiv. annuity payments at the end 
of t! year—June 30, 1959; one had 
retu: ed to teaching. These annu- 
ities ere increased by 7.25% begin- 
ning vith the July, 1959 payment. 


Ti ve are several factors which 


influ .ce the amount of increase or 
decr. se in the annuity payments. 
Amo. = these are: the earnings; the 
mar! | value of securities; and the 
mort. ity experience. The variable 
annu 'y rates assume a net gain from 
inves nents of 3.75%. If the net gain 


is exactly 3.75% and if the mortality 
experience for the year is exactly as 
expected, there will be no change in 
annuity payments. The 7.25% in- 
crease applied in July, 1959 is 
largely the result of net gains on in- 
vestments in excess of the required 
3.75% Since there were no deaths 
among annuitants, the system suf- 
fered what is called a mortality loss 
—(perhaps more appropriately 
called, an immortality loss). 

The 7.25% increase in annuity pay- 
ments, when added to the 3.75% in- 
terest assumption, totals 11% which 
is 4.1% less than the 15.1% credited 
to active accounts. This is explained 
by the fact that the 15.1% is applied 
to a smaller percentage of the total 
funds on deposit (about 80%) than 
is the 11% which is applied to 100% 





Another Chance 
To Join OASI 


All teachers who are members of 
the Separate Group of the State 
Teachers Retirement System, and 
who are teaching in the public 
schools of Wisconsin in the fall of 
1959, or who are on a leave of ab- 
sence, are reminded that they have 
until November 25, 1959 to file 
application for transfer to the Com- 
bined Group. Applications must be 
made on forms provided by the 
State Teachers Retirement System, 
905 University Ave., Madison 5, 
Wis. Those who do so apply will 
receive Social Security (OASDI) 
coverage on future service within 
the public schools of Wisconsin and 
retroactive coverage, where applica- 
ble and in accordance with instruc- 
tions sent to employers, back to 
December 31, 1954. 
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B. F. Goodrich 


BUILDING MATERIALS (5.1% of total) 
Ideal Cement 
Marquette Cement Mfg. .............. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (5.9% of total) 
Philips’ Lamps 
Sunbeam Corporation 


ae ee oe ee a et a a et ee 


MACHINERY (2.0% of total) 
Dresser MNGUSIIES 6 c.5.6.ces css ce eee es 

MINING & METALS (6.6% of total) 
Aluminum Company of America 
Anaconda Company 
Fansteel Metallurg 
International Nickel 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT (9.7% of total) 
Addressograph—Multigraph 
International Business Machine 
Moore Corporation Limited 
WRC INES cos eicvedts ove ane scenes oelwete 


PAPER (3.7% of total) 
International Paper 
Kimberly-Clark 


CHESS CECH KCR CKD CHEEKS 


PETROLEUM (10.5% of total) 
Gulf Oil 


Da eA MMSE, Sie-c- civic ne seine eds ales Wie we emw anes 


Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Standard Oil of California 

Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 


CSS, TEBE A cn ame ee A ee SO 


STEEL (6.8% of total) 
Armco Steel 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
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No. of 6-30-59 
Shares Market Value 
aah gta ie ae eS 900 87,525.00 
$ 193,575.00 
hoa Kav rence raves 2,400 $ 85,200.00 
eer Vaal are ara reyene 1,400 74,200.00 
$ 159,400.00 
terres att 1,200 $ 100,800.00 
Bi era 1.400 82,600.00 
$183,400.00 
EPA Pe REECE 1,500 $ 63,000.00 
giclee are acest athens 600 $ 60,300.00 
Sung aree mare aon 1,000 64,500.00 
PUR NOI any ene 715 40,755.00 
sai hare arene 400 38,850.00 
$ 204,405.00 
eR Cr TE 200 $ 23,900.00 
arr eee ee 304 136,192.00 
yeas oe ages ae 2,700 103,275.00 
Shah rence aaeats 500 39,000.00 
$ 302,367.00 
200 $ 24,000.00 
setcbye tas te 1,300 91,000.00 
$ 115,000.00 
400 $ 44,000.00 
1,100 60,087.50 
400 17,000.00 
700 37,100.00 
200 10,325.00 
3,000 76,875.00 
1,000 80,500.00 
_ $ 325,887.50 
1,100 $ 82,500.00 
1,000 49,750.00 
800 79,600.00 
$ 211,850.00 
$3,116,839.00 





of the annuity reserves on deposit. 
The net result, considering the mor- 
tality loss, is that both are receiving 
essentially the same rate of net gain. 

The above analysis should be con- 
sidered in the light of the purposes 
of the variable annuity plan. One of 
the primary purposes is to permit 
the teacher to share in the growth of 
the economy and the profits of 
American industry thru the owner- 
ship of common stocks and other 


- equity investments. Another purpose 


of the variable annuity plan is that, 
since inflation is normally accom- 
panied by an increase in the market 
value of common stocks, the variable 
annuity will partially compensate for 
the loss in purchasing power of the 
annuity due to any inflation. It is 
hoped and expected that this will be 
true in the future as it has been in 
the past. 


Investment of Funds 


The investment of teachers retire- 
ment funds is the responsibility of 
the State Investment Board. This is 
a board of seven members with the 
Governor as Chairman and the other 
six appointed by the Governor and 
confirmed by the Senate. One mem- 
ber must be a representative of the 
teachers retirement system and one 
a representative of the Wisconsin 
Retirement Fund. This board deter- 
mines the investment policies. Under 
the board is an investment commis- 
sion and staff. The three commis- 
sioners are trained and experienced 
investment experts. 

The common stock portfolio of 
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the variable annuity fund at June 30, 
1959 (approximately three million 
dollars) contains investments in 19 
industries and 53 companies within 
these industries, The table on these 
facing pages lists the stocks with 
the number of shares held and shows 
the diversification, the market value, 
and percentage of total of common- 
stock holdings in each industry cate- 
gory for variable annuity funds at 
June 30, 1959. 

Participation in the variable an- 
nuity is open to members of the 
combined group only. At June 30, 
1959, 5,068 members had elected to 
participate. Of these, 3,773 had 
elected to transfer part of the accu- 
mulation in their fixed account to 
the variable annuity division. Par- 
ticipation in the variable annuity 
division has been elected by approx- 
imately: 

51% of the State Colleges faculties 

46% of the University of Wisconsin 

faculty 

13% of the Public School teachers 

Any member of the combined 
group may at any time elect, on a 


form filed with the teachers retire- 
ment office, to participate in the 
variable annuity division. This means 
having one half of her future re- 
quired deposits paid into the vari- 
able annuity division, Such election 
will become effective on the follow- 
ing July 1. She may further elect, 
within a limited period, to have 10% 
per year, for not to exceed 5 years, 
of her accumulation transferred to 
the variable annuity division. For 
those who came into the combined 
group in 1957, this option expires on 
May 1, 1960. For those who came 
into the combined group in the 
Spring of 1959, the option expires on 
June 30, 1961; and, for those who 
will come into the combined group 
in the Fall of 1959, the option ex- 
pires on December 31, 1961. 

A member of the Combined Group 
may elect at any time to pay addi- 
tional deposits, over and above those 
required, into the variable annuity 
fund so long as these additional de- 
posits do not exceed $5,000 per year. 
Likewise, a member may make ad- 
ditional deposits in the fixed divi- 





sion. There is no limit on additional 
deposits in the fixed division. 

It should be made clear that in 
any year the investment experience 
and the market value of variable an- 
nuity investments could, because of 
a capital loss rather than a capital 
gain, result in a net loss and thereby 
a reduction in the member’s acce int. 
Also, the variable annuity paym«nts 
to those retired could be reduce: for 
any year in which the investmen. ex- 
perience, the market value of st: ks, 
and the mortality experience « >m- 
bine to produce such a result. 

The results of the first year 0 ex- 
perience under the variable an: ity 
plan have been favorable. The a_ ive 
member's account has been in- 
creased by 15.1% and the re red 
member's annuity has been incre sed 
by 7.25%. There, of course, i no 
guarantee as to future perform. ice. 

Questions concerning the var ble 
annuity plan may be addresse to 
the State Teachers Retirement > 
tem, 905 University Avenue, } .di- 
son 5, Wis. 





Action by the WEA Executive Committee 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, 


Saturday, May 19, 1959 


Summary 


Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Agreed to extend the Fall Work- 
shop for Locals Presidents at Stevens 
Point for three days, August 19, 20, 
21, in lieu of the regular series of 
fall Locals Presidents’ meetings. 

Allowed expenses to entertain the 
four exchange teachers, teaching in 
Wisconsin, at a noon luncheon in 
connection with the regular Interna- 
tional Relations Committee meeting. 

Agreed to allow up to $75 for an 
afternoon tea on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1959 by the International Re- 
lations Committee to acquaint those 
interested in the International Rela- 
tions program. 

The President appointed a sub- 
committee to study the eligibility 
and possible discontinuance of some 
sections of the annual convention 
due to the over-lapping in the areas 
of interest. The members of the sub- 
committee are: Mr. Upson, Chmn., 
Miss Link and Mr. Boll. 

Agreed to allow up to $100 for 
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the Student WEA convention ex- 
penses. 

Appointed the WEA President as 
the WEA representative on the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Higher 
Education. 

Discussed and acted upon 15 of 
the 30 recommendations of the WEA 
Past Presidents. 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


Summary 

Accepted Treasurer's report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Authorized the President and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to prepare a tenta- 
tive budget for 1960 to be presented 
for further study by the Committee 
at the August meeting. 

Appointed Donald Hoeft, Presi- 
dent-Elect, to represent the WEA at 
the 14th National Conference on 
Citizenship in Washington, D. C. on 
September 16-19, 1959 with ex- 
penses paid. 

Accepted the recommendations of 
the Constitution Committee for 
adoption by the Representative As- 
sembly on November 5, 1959. 

Miss Link reported on the work 
of the TEPS Commission and that 
a revised edition of the Teachers 





Handbook is being prepared b\ the 
Commission. 

Recognized the Owen-Withee Ed- 
ucation Association as an_ oficial 
affiliate of the WEA. 

Completed discussion and action 
on recommendations of the Past 
Presidents. 


H. C, WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


Financial Summary 
April 1959 


Balance April 1 ........$ 25,309.54 
eee ree 2,946.67 
28,256.21 
Expenditures .......... 19,123.08 
Balance May 1 ........ $ 9,133.15 
Other Accounts 
BN oie cencs eens $117,000.00 
Life Membership 
ENP ee 3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve 
Ss dsvaeecdese 769.60 
Certificate of 
i 30,000.00 


$151,63°).84 


Lioyp R. MosENG 
Treasur: ' 
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ETTER teachers thru better 
B eacher education was on the 
mincs of 1,100 educators when they 
settl: 1 down to a four-day, all work 
conf cence in the steamy Kansas 
heat The occasion was the second 
nati nal “cooperative approach” 
sessi o sponsored by the National 
Con xission on Teacher Education 
and rofessional Standards (TEPS) 
at t » University of Kansas, June 
93-2 

In ‘uded among the many dele- 
were 25 from Wisconsin, re- 
iting elementary and secondary 
teac! rs, college faculty members, 
adm: -istrators, and student teachers. 

Li ec last year’s unprecedented 
meet 1g at Bowling Green, Ohio, 
the | ansas Conference brought to- 
geth" what one reporter dubbed 
“the Hatfields and the McCoys” of 
the «education world—the specialists 
in “nvethods” (professionals in teach- 
er education) and the specialists in 
“subjects” (educators from the aca- 
demic disciplines), plus a healthy 
sprinkling of classroom teachers. 


gate 
pres: 


Preparing of Teachers 

The job was to paint in broad out- 
lines how America’s future teachers 
should be prepared in college for 
their jobs in the nation’s classrooms. 

In Bowling Green, the scholars 
and the professional educators had 
discovered somewhat to everyone’s 
surprise, that their opinions coin- 
cided more often than they collided. 
And they agreed, to a man, that 
teacher education must be improved, 

This year the delegates went to 
the heart of the problem—the college 
curriculum itself and its retooling to 
produce the kind of teachers the 
nation needs, 

The germ of the idea that the 
teachers themselves should be con- 
cerned with the standards of their 
profession goes back to the creation 
in 1946 of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards by the National 
Education Association. At the first 
national meeting, TEPS was charged 
with the responsibility of “carrying 
forward a continuing program of im- 
provement for the profession in mat- 
ters relating to selection, prepara- 
tion, and certification of teachers, 
and advancement of professional 
standards.” To these ends the Com- 
mission has dedicated its efforts thru 
humerous local and regional units, 
thru 54 parallel state TEPS commis- 
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How Can We Improve 


TEACHER EDUCATION? 


A delegation of Wisconsin Educators attending the National 
TEPS Conference in Kansas last June helped to chart 

a course to answer that perplexing question and during 
the year will encourage discussion of the problem 

by all those interested in better education. 


RAY E. GOTHAM 
Chairman, Wisconsin TEPS Commission, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


sions, 14 national conferences, ex- 
tensive field work, a variety of pub- 
lications, research studies, and thru 
the issuance of policy statements. 
The thesis of the TEPS movement 
is that a profession is self-regulating, 
fixes its own standards, and seeks 
every-member participation in the 
study, determination, and enforce- 
ment of professional standards. 


Series of Conferences 

Following the 12th National Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C. 
in 1957, the Commission planned a 
series of three National TEPS Con- 
ferences to be devoted to the co- 
operative approach to the improve- 
ment of teacher education, The date 


and themes selected for these con- 
ferences were: 
1958—The Education of Teachers 
—New Perspective 
1959—The Education of Teachers 
—Curriculum Program 
1960—The Education of Teachers 
—Rule of Certification 
The first of the series, the 13th 
Annual National Conference at 
Bowling Green, Ohio, had as _ its 
purpose “to seek some common 
ground and agreements by which 
the total profession of teaching could 
unite in constructive efforts to refine 
and improve both the content and 
processes for the preparation of 
teachers in the United States.” 
This was the first attempt on a 


First Row: |. to r.: Lillian Zahn, Irene Hoyt, Ray E, Gotham, Clarice Kline, David Willis; Second 

Row: Sister Gerard, Sister M. John Francis, Edith Luedke, Winnifred Ludwig, Herbert Klaus- 

meier; Third Row: Robert E. Simmons, Henry Rowe, Donald Hoeft, David Schulz; Fourth Row: 
Don Field, Paul W. Eberman, Robert H. Kupper, Amil Zellmer. 








nationwide basis to involve on so 
large a scale representatives of every 
interest or concern in teacher edu- 
cation, an opportunity uniquely 
suited to the National TEPS move- 
ment. More than 1,000 participants, 
representatives of the liberal arts 
and all professional fields, were 
brought together for this initial con- 
ference in the new series. 

The Kansas Conference, second in 
the series, was designed as an op- 
portunity “to study the content of 
undergraduate programs for the pre- 
paration of elementary and second- 
ary school teachers.” To assure an 
across-the-board participation to 
bring about the elevation of stand- 
ards thru curriculum revision, 191 
representatives of the liberal arts, 
255 teacher education specialists, 300 
classroom teachers, 124 educational 
administrators, 58 representatives of 
state departments of education, 55 
representatives of state education as- 
sociations, 90 future teachers, and 12 
representatives of school boards and 
parent-teacher associations were in- 
vited to the conference. 


Speakers Views 

Major speakers at the Kansas Con- 
ference, tackling a variety of big 
topics, seemed generally agreed that 
the American educator was coming 
into his own, 

I. James Quillen, dean of the col- 
lege of education at Stanford said 
that American attitudes toward intel- 
lectual endeavor are changing for 
the better, and a “new climate seems 
to be developing in schools and col- 
leges, in family living room, and in 
the public press and periodicals.” 

Kansas U’s Chancellor Franklin D, 
Murphy said the world was a place 
where the 20th Century American 
has to be a man of imagination and 
daring, a man articulate in more 
than one language, a man talented 
in the subtleties that allow him to 
get along with his neighbors, world 
wide, 

Physicist Jerrold R. Zacharias of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, describing work of the Phys- 
ical Science Study Committee, said 
the new courses it is developing for 
high schools is based on the belief 
that “the fundamentals of physics 
can be understood not just by the 
future Einsteins and other scien- 
tists, but by John Q. Citizen.” 
Washington Correspondent Max 
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Freedman of The Manchaster Guar- 
dian said that in the power struggle 
for world leadership, “there is no 
substitute for the American people’s 
strength, constancy, power, and 
ideals.” 

In a ringing charge to the final 
session, Arthur F, Corey, executive 
secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, reminded conferees that 
teaching was a profession whose 
competence might tip the balance 
of our civilization . . , and that there- 
fore the preparation of the future 
teachers must be undertaken with a 
sense of excitement, vision, and emo- 
tion, 

The conference structure consisted 
of two sets of study groups, 30 study 
groups in each set, broadly repre- 
sentative of the total teaching pro- 
fession with each participant func- 
tioning in two groups during the 
conference. One set of study groups 
considered the components of the 
total undergraduate program for 
teacher education and the other the 
specialized requirements basic to all 
elementary and secondary school 
teaching areas and fields, 


Subjects for Consideration 

The conference study groups fo- 
cused their attention on two major 
considerations: 

1. The quantitative and qualita- 
tive elements in the overall curric- 
ulum program for the preparation of 
elementary and high school teachers. 

2. The quantitative and qualita- 
tive curriculum elements for the spe- 
cialized preparation of teachers for 
the respective areas or levels of the 
elementary school and for the re- 
spective teaching fields and subjects 
in the secondary school, 

To provide a basis for considera- 
tion of the quantitative and qualita- 
tive elements in the overall and spe- 
cialized curriculum program in the 
preparation of teachers, a clinical 
presentation of the teacher educa- 
tion program of a selected college or 
university was made at each study 
group. The opportunity to analyze, 
criticize, and question the compo- 
nents of a specific teacher education 
curriculum served to favor attention 
on details rather than on generaliza- 
tions, Recorders, provided each 
study group, developed and _ ab- 
stracted a report of the discussion 
for the final approval by the group. 
After three days of discussion as 





to what teacher education should 
be, the fourth day was used to put 
the recommendations into writing, 
The recommendations of the 30 dis- 
cussion groups blossomed into an 
imposing mimeographed 84-Page 
“Tentative Report” which may pro- 
vide impetus, in years to come, for 
sweeping changes in the education 
of America’s teachers. 

The overall conclusions are ‘\vat 
teacher education will have to |. a 
more general education as we! as 
more thoro. Some examples on 
which the majority seem to agre 

1. Teachers-of-tomorrow » ust 
have five years of college prey) ra- 
tion, instead of four, The fifth + ar, 
most conferees thought, shoul be 
taken after some teaching € pe- 
rience, but before full profess: al 
licensing. 

2. The prospective teacher sh ld 
spend some 40-50% of his tim in 
general education, 25-35% in his pe 
cialized field, and 20-25% in pr: es- 
sional education courses, 

3. The student preparing for le- 
mentary teaching should tak a 
major or specialized work in an <a- 
demic discipline. 

4. Cooperative planning of the 
total college curriculum is a must— 
academicians as well as professi: nal 
educators must get into the act As 
one group put it: “the educatio:. of 
teachers is a function of the total 
college or university.” 


~ 


Threads of Opinions 

Other strong threads of opinions 
cropped up in many of the reports— 
that the future teacher should have 
stronger background in both English 
and at least one foreign language: 
that the present quality of student 
teaching leaves something to be ce- 
sired; that the requirement o! a 
minor teaching field for teachers 
may not be desirable, 

These findings will be subjected 
to the acid test of intensive study 
this year by state departments of 
education, local and state education 
associations, colleges and universities, 
as well as the eight major profes- 
sional associations and 60 subject 
field associations co-sponsoring the 
TEPS series of conferences. ‘he 
1960 series of regional TEPS con- 
ferences will also be keyed ti a 
study of the findings. When all ‘his 
is over, the “Tentative Report.” ° is 
hoped, will become a “Final Rep: t” 
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WISCONS 








which can become source material 
for improving preparation programs. 
Wisconsin’s 25 representatives in- 
cluded a cross section of the total 
profession. In order that the values 
to be derived from participation in 
th: Kansas Conference would not be 
co: ‘ined to the representatives only, 
tw Wisconsin delegation meetings 
we held during the conference to 
pl. . possible courses of action, 
any suggestions were made to 
eff. tively disseminate the results of 
the Kansas Conference to all teach- 
ers n Wisconsin. During the year 
vo: will hear in meetings, see in 
pri _ and have a chance to discuss 
the mplications of the TEPS pro- 
gra ) of action. 
ie Wisconsin delegates were: 
\.orle Borrowman, Madison; Paul 
W. “berman, Madison, Don Field, 
La Urosse; Sister M, John Francis, 
Mil..aukee; Sister Gerard, Milwau- 
kee: Ray E. Gotham, Stevens Point; 
Donald C. Hoeft, Jefferson; Irene 
Hoy:, Janesville; Herbert Klaus- 
maicr, Madison; Clarice Kline, Wau- 
kesha; Robert H. Kupper, Manito- 
woc; Winnifred Ludwig, Gresham; 
Edith Luedke, West Allis; Sister 
Mary Magdaleine, Milwaukee; Carol 
O'Loughlin, Fond du Lac; Henry C. 
Rowe, Beloit; Kurt R. Schoenoff, 
Baraboo; David Schulz, Racine; Ro- 
bert E. Simmons, Milwaukee; David 
Willis, Milwaukee; Lillian Zahn, Eau 
Claire; and A. W, Zellmer, Madison. 





KLINE WINS... 
(Continued from Page 16.) 


Altho attending convention ses- 
sions and campaigning were ardu- 
ous, satisfying, and thrilling expe- 
riences for the delegates, it was 
doubly so for the candidate herself. 
From early morning until late in the 
evening, Clarice was attending to 
her responsibilities as a delegate, 
representing TEPS on several pro- 
grams, and speaking on her own be- 
half before a number of state dele- 
gations. 

Clarice, cheerfully and graciously 
playing the part of a seasoned cam- 
paigner, shook the hands of thou- 
sands of delegates and those who 
were not delegates. The combination 
of an excellent candidate and an 
efficiently planned and promoted 
campaign paid off. Clarice and Wis- 
consin won, The NEA will have a 
capable and enthusiastic professional 
leader in 1960-1961. 
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Education Profited by Legislation 
Passed by the ’59 Legislature 


HE Wisconsin legislature which 

adjourned on July 25 had its 
usual quota of bills affecting educa- 
tion. In order that all teachers may 
have some notice of the accomplish- 
ments of the 1959 session, we are 
briefly summarizing the most sig- 
nificant measures, Many of the bills 
passed in the closing hours have not 
been signed by the Governor, but 
until they are and until they are 
published they will not become ef- 
fective. In some subsequent Journal 
the significant measure in education 
will be summarized. 

1, 584-A—The Minimum salary 
Law — provides that teachers with 
two years of training shall be paid 
no less than $2,400 per year; three 
vears, no less than $3,000; and four 
years, no less than $4,000. To assure 
compliance with the law no state 
school aid will be paid to a district 
failing at least to pay a teacher the 
minimum. 

The minimum salary law now on 
the statute books provides for $1,800 
for two years of training; $2,000 for 
three years; and $2,600 for four 
years. 

2. 48-A—Minimum Salary Law 
for Supervising Teachers provides 
for a salary schedule, based on edu- 
cation and experience, beginning at 
$4,100 and with a top limit of $6,500. 
The present schedule ranges from 
$3,800 to $6,000. 

3. 427-S—Minimum Salary for 
County Superintendents shall be no 
less than the monthly salary paid 
county supervising teachers, but for 
the 12 month period. 

4, 22-S—Qualifications for County 
Superintendents provides that all 
newly elected or appointed county 
superintendents shall have the same 
qualifications as school adminis- 
trators. 

5. 48-S—AIll area in a High School 
district requires that by 1962 all area 
of the state shall be in a district op- 
erating a high school. This bill had 
some amendments attached to it in 
the closing minutes of the session. 
The effect of the amendments re- 
quires further study and interpret- 
tion. 

6. Bill 275-S—Retirement Annu- 
ities While Teaching—Retired teach- 


ers receiving annuities under the 
State Teachers Retirement System 
are permitted to teach in a school 
which is not a member of the sys- 
tem. Under the bill, retired teachers 
may teach in private schools or out- 
of-state schools. The bill also clar- 
ifies some of the present interpreta- 
tions and in some instances allows a 
teacher to teach up to 95 days be- 
fore his annuities stop, 

7. School aids—The State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction requested 
11.5 million more than the last bien- 
nium in order to meet the additional 
costs due to a higher school popula- 
tion. In addition to that amount the 
Legislature increased state aids 17.5 
million, or a total of 29 million addi- 
tional aid. This does not include in- 
creased grants for school transporta- 
tion and aids for other areas of edu- 
cation. 

Another milestone was reached in 
allowing aids to be figured on aver- 
age daily membership (ADM) for- 
mula instead of average daily attend- 
ance (ADA). This method of com- 
putation will result in about a 6% in- 
crease in state aids to local com- 
munities. 

8. Chapter 4, Bill 179-A—OASI 
Coverage permits teachers to be 
covered by OASI if they did not 
make that choice two years ago. 
OASI benefits are retroactive to 
January 1, 1955, Teachers wishing to 
make the choice have until Novem- 
ber. (See article in this Journal on 
retirement by Ray Lillywhite, exec- 
utive secretary of the State Teach- 
ers Retirement System. ) 

9. 712-A Group Life Insurance is 
made available for employees and 
officers of counties, cities, villages, 
towns, and school districts (includ- 
ing teachers ). This permits teachers 
to buy life insurance at very sub- 
stantial savings. Details regarding 
enrollment will be announced later 
after the Group Life Insurance 
Board meets to establish the rules 
and regulations regarding such in- 
surance. 

If teaching at the time a resolution 
from your local board, requesting 
such coverage, is approved by the 
Group Life Insurance .Board, no 
health questions need be answered. 
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FFICERS for the three sec- 

tional educational associations, 
holding their meetings in the fall, 
have secured well-known talent for 
their general sessions and have plan- 
ned worthwhile programs for the 
subject-matter areas, 


SOUTHWEST 
Platteville, Sept. 28 





THE DIVISIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
WILL HOLD SESSIONS IN FALL 


Service Award by Southern Illinois 
University. He was a member of 
President Eisenhower's Committee 
on People to People Program in 
1956. 

Sectional meetings in tke after- 
noon have been designed for the 
rural, elementary, and high school 
needs, 

Victor Pagenkopf of Platteville is 





























For the annual Southern Wiscon-  secretarv—treasurer of the Associa- Sc 
sin Education Association meeting tion, _ ( 
in Platteville, Monday, September m¢ 
28. President Margaret Collentine of _NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR idiiaik eaatine of 
Darlington has announced Maurice Superior, Oct. 1-2 North-Lake Superior She 
Mitchell and John Lester Buford as “Education for a Better World” jec 
the principal speakers. The sessions is the theme for the two-day don- also an independent consultant 1 pre 
will be held on the campus of the — vention of the North Wisconsin Lake many scientific projects. His ba: .- anc 
Wisconsin State College. Superior Education Association in ground in science places him ir a of 

Maurice Mitchell, the first speak- Superior, Oct. 1-2. President Frank position to speak to teachers on ‘ e tho: 
er, is president of the Encyclopedia  Cirilli of Superior has secured five need for improving our education >f hun 
Britannica Films, Inc. He has a rich speakers to develop the theme of the _ scientists. A 
background in newspaper, radio, conference. Arlene Albright, psychologist >f Dar. 
and television, and has taught in Rueben K. Youngdahl, minister of Marquette University, will addr: ss Cou 
workshops, seminars, and courses in the Mount Olive Lutheran Church the convention on the learning pri «- Eas\ 
a dozen leading universities, As a of Minneapolis, has been a favorite esses and the need for proper gu: |- on 
representative of the film producers convention speaker, As an author of ance and adjustment in our schov s. spen 
of the U.S., he served as vice chair- several books and an extensive tra- Francis Gamelin, assistant to te as a 
man of the UNESCO Conference of veler, he has met and interviewed superintendent of schools in Rob- the | 
Experts to Promote International Co- outstanding personalities thruout the — binsdale, Minn., will address the gei- ance 
operation between Films and Tele- world. eral session, he | 
vision in Tangiers, in 1955 and in George E. Watson, state superin- On Thursday afternoon the mein- Allie 
Paris in 1957. tendent of public instruction, has bers will have a choice of 14 sec- its ir 

John Lester Buford, superinten- been an educational leader in Wis- tional meetings in which subjects of situa 
dent of schools at Mount Vernon, consin for many years. In his key _ special interest will be discussed by Th 
Ill. and past president of National position he can, with authority, re- the panel method. ‘ will { 
Education Association, will be the port the status of education and subje 
second speaker, In 1956, for his pro- what is demanded of education in NORTHWESTERN Busir 
motion of the welfare of education, the future, Eau Claire, Oct. 8-9 grour 
he was given a special citation by John B. Hatcher is a_ research Nearly 4,000 members of the child, 
the Illinois Association of Health, scientist of the Aeronautical Division Northwestern Wisconsin Education her c: 
Physical Education, and Recreation of the Minneapolis Honeywell Re- Association will attend a two-day kee, 
and was granted a Distinguished gulator Co. of Minneapolis, and is convention at the Memorial High news| 
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DAN MOORE 
Northwestern 


MRS. PAUL WHITNEY 
Northwestern 


JOHN LESTER BUFORD 
Southwest 


T. PERRY JONES 
Northwestern 
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JOHN B. HATCHER 
North-Lake Superior 


1 in Eau Claire, Oct, 8-9, 
ening the session on Thursday 
ing Rev. T. Perry Jones, pastor 
ie First Methodist Church of 
oygan, will speak on the sub- 
“The Second Revolution.” At 
nt he is traveling in Europe 
will be in a position to give one 
iis addresses filled with good 
ught and liberally mixed with 
or, 

As second speaker for Thursday, 
Dan Moore, former Chief of the 
Counter Intelligence for the Middle 
East during World War II, will talk 
on “Spy Warfare Today.” He has 
spent much time in the Middle East 
as a traveler and correspondent for 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance. Author of books on the subject 
he has an amazing story to tell of 
Allied and Russian spy warfare and 
its importance in our present tense 
situation. 

The general sessions on Friday 
will feature Mrs. Paul Whitney, Her 
subject, “Children Are Everybody's 
Business,” will reveal her back- 
ground and experience in work with 
children and counseling. She started 
her career in youth work in Milwau- 
kee, where she was leader of a 
newsboy club in her teens and later 
became director of the first experi- 
mental playground in the “dead end” 
section of the city. This was followed 
by several years work in club activi- 
ties plus 15 years of full-time coun- 
seling at the college and junior and 
senior high school level. Mrs. Whit- 
neys great interest is primarily to 
help teachers and parents to prevent 
behaviorism in children which might 
ultimately result in delinquency, 
mental ill health, and emotional mal- 
adjustment, 

David Hardy, director of Metro- 
politan Affairs for Life, Fortune, 
an! Architectural Forum will con- 
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REUBEN K. YOUNGDAHL 
North-Lake Superior 


DAVID HARDY 


clude the general program on Friday 
afternoon. Prior to joining Life in 
1953, his career was studded with 
coveted positions with newspapers 
and radio around the world. He 
was Bureau Chief for the London 
Times in New York and producer 
of U. N. radio broadcasts to the 
Far East and Middle East. He was 
in military service during the war 
and afterwards became studio man- 
ager in European Service for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Thru the cooperation of the State 
Medical Society and the WIAA, the 
Health and Physical Education 
Roundtable on Thursday afternoon 
will present a program on “Athletic 
Injuries.” 

For Thursday afternoon 26 sub- 
ject matter roundtables will be con- 
ducted and on Friday morning four 
major sections of the association will 
meet, 

Thursday night educators may 
elect to see a football game between 
Superior and Eau Claire State or to 
be entertained in a rollicking vari- 
ety musical program by the Bonelli 
family. 

Orvus Dodsworth of Medford is 
president of the Association, and 
L. E. Slock of Eau Claire is secre- 
tary, 


NEA DELEGATES... 
(Continued from Page 10) 


land, Waukesha; Don Field, La 
Crosse; Leona Fischer, Madison; 
Charles Frailey, Madison; Rebecca 
Frank, Cudahy; Vaughn Gehrt, Ap- 
pleton; Wilfred Gesch, Sr., Sheboy- 
gan; Rila Govier, Milwaukee; R. G. 
Hein, Waukesha; Joan Hoeft, Wau- 
kesha; Don Hoeft, Waukesha; Paul 
A. Honzik, Oak Creek; Victor O. 
Hornbostel, Washington, D. C.; 
Irene Hoyt, Janesville; Lyle Jacob- 
son, Kenosha; Myrtle Jacobson, Ken- 


Northwestern 


ARLENE ALBRIGHT 
North-Lake Superior 


osha; Harry W. Jones, Wausau; 
Clarice Kline, Waukesha; Matt 
Knedle, Wisconsin Rapids; Marie 
Knipfel, Waukesha; Edward Kriz, 
Kenosha; Mrs. Lillian Kriz, Kenosha; 
Robert H. Kupper, Manitowoc; Mrs. 
Geneva M. Lione, West Allis; Mrs. 
Ruth Lee, Milwaukee; Winnifred 
Ludwig, Gresham; Flita J. Luedke, 
Plymouth; May Luedke, West Allis; 
Edith Luedke, West Allis; Mary Ann 
Mares, West Allis; John Meggers, 
Oshkosh; Robert H. Munger, Mad- 
ison; Mrs. William Moser, West 
Allis; John D, Nelson, St. Croix Falls; 
Carol O’Loughlin, Fond du Lac; 
Ethel Pederson, Platteville; Harry 
Pederson, Platteville; Stella Peder- 
son, Eau Claire; Frank Pichotta, 
Waukesha; Grace Piskula, Racine; 
Katherine Rintelmann, Glendale; 
E. A. Rintelmann, Milwaukee; Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry C. Rowe, Beloit; 
Ross B. Rowen, Madison; Margaret 
Ryan, Rice Lake; Robert Suchy, 
Milwaukee; Dwayne Schmaltz, Mid- 
dleton; Robert M. Sarbinowski, Oak 
Creek; Estelle Sayles, West Allis; 
Marcella Schneider, Milwaukee; 
Donald Scott, Neenah; Kurt Schoen- 
off, Baraboo; David Schulz, Racine; 
Arlene Schulz, Racine; Alice Scott, 
Oshkosh; Faye E. Skinner, Wauwa- 
tosa; Mr, & Mrs, S, R. Slade, Wau- 
sau; Ruth Strozinsky, La Crosse; Ber- 
ton Swan, Shorewood; Lyle Tennis, 
Racine; Richard Turzenski, Mad- 
ison; Theodora Taras, La Crosse; 
Marshall Taylor, Wausau; Florence 
Trakel, Waukesha; G. E. Vescolani, 
Wauwatosa; Harold S. Vincent, Mil- 
waukee; Mr. & Mrs. H. C. Weinlick, 
Madison; Kendall J. Wentz, St. 
Louis; May Wagner, Sheboygan; 
Esther Wolfgram, Milwaukee; 
Dolores Wrzesinski, Muskego; Irene 
Yorke, Milwaukee; Lillian Zahn, 
Chippewa Falls; and Amil Zellmer, 
Madison. 








In the race for survival in 

a world of competition the 
rejection of a third of the 
draftees for our armed forces 
should be sufficient warning 
to us to seek the causes and 

to eliminate them, if possible. 


EVER before in history has 
1. N there been a more urgent de- 
mand for our youth to be fit, men- 
tally, physically, morally, emotion- 
ally, and socially. It seems increas- 
ingly more important, in this excit- 
ing and challenging time, as Juvenal 
(40-125 AD), the Italian poet wrote 
that, “A sound mind in a sound body 
is a thing to be prayed for.” But, in 
this age of automation, better means 
of communications, and “soft” living 
there is grave danger that a sound 
body will atrophy unless some use 
is made of it other than to house a 
sound mind. Even in Plato's time 
this was recognized for he made the 
comment, “Lack of activity destroys 
the good condition of every human 
being, while movement and meth- 
odical physical exercise save it and 
preserve it.” 


Concern for Fitness 

The present verbal and active na- 
tionwide concern for youth fitness 
no doubt can be traced to two 
sources: the draft rejection since the 
start of the Korean Conflict in 1950 
and the “shocking” report given to 
President Eisenhower that Ameri- 
can children are not as physically fit 
as European children. It is a fairly 
well known fact that approximately 
one-third of the men drafted since 
the beginning of the Korean War 
were rejected for military service. 
Perhaps it is not as well known that 
13.6% of the total were rejected for 
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Physical Fitness of Youth —— 
A National Problem 


FRANCES Z. CUMBEE 
President 


Wisconsin Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and Counselor, School of Education, 





mental reasons, 15.7% rejected for 
physical reasons and 3.1% rejected 
for both mental and physical rea- 
sons. In other words approximately 
33% of the draftees were rejected for 
military service, 

The report that “shocked” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was a comparison 
of the results on the Kraus-Weber 
Test for Muscular Fitness adminis- 
tered to children (ages 6-16) in 
eastern United States (4,300) and 
western Europe (2,900). Approxi- 
mately 58% of the American children 
and only about 9% of the European 
children failed one or more of the 
tests! Following this report there 
was much debate about the validity 
of the test and the conclusions. But, 
whether the test and conclusions 
were valid or not, the report, none- 
theless, caused a national concern 
for fitness of youth. Youth fitness be- 
came headline news. 


Council on Youth Fitness 

President Eisenhower called a 
Conference on Youth Fitness in An- 
napolis, Maryland, in June, 1956, In 
July, 1956 an unprecedented event 
took place when the President estab- 
lished, at the cabinet level, the 
Council on Youth Fitness with Shane 
McCarthy as the full-time executive 
director. There are five cabinet offic- 
ers in this Council: the Secretary of 
Interior, chairman, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The President set forth the 
major function of this Council when 
he said, “The task of the Federal 
Government is to assist . , . educa- 
tors and the many fine organizations 
now dealing with the problem that 
they may improve and advance pro- 
jects which are now underway.” At 
this time the President also estab- 
lished a Citizens Advisory Commit- 






University of Wisconsin 


tee on the Fitness of Americ in 
Youth. The primary function of tis 
group was the collection of facts ‘0 
alert America to what could » id 
should be done for a more toti !y 
fit youth. 

The Citizens Advisory Commit e 
on Youth Fitness met at West Po at 
in September, 1957, presided o >r 
by Vice President Richard M., Nix: n. 
From this meeting, recommen :- 
tions were sent to the Council. A a 
result of these recommendations, A 
Plan of Action” was released in 
February, 1958 by the Preside: ‘’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. 

Yet another event has occurred in 
the National Government scene, } or 
two years now, beginning in 1958, 
the President has proclaimed the 
first week in June as National Youth 
Fitness week. During this week, ll 
groups, governmental officials, civic 
groups, and parents were urged to 
use available and appropriate means 
to promote sound programs and ac- 
tivities to improve the mental, social, 
spiritual, and physical fitness of 
American Youth, 





OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. 


Operation Fitness—U.S.A. is a 
five year program of projects initi- 
ated by the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation with headquarters in the 
National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C. This Operation 
is by-lined as the “B-I-E Team Proj- 
ect”; a crusade of business, indus- 
try, and education that is nation- 
wide. Plans are underway to include 
projects and conduct research in 
health, education, outdoor educa- 
tion, physical education, recreation. 
safety education, sports, and 
athletics. 
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Governor’s Council 
\fany states followed the national 
governmental pattern by forming 
Governor's Councils on Youth Fit- 
s. Several States immediately be- 
, appraising the physical perform- 
e status of its youth. State norms 
satteries of tests were established, 
jects of this nature were accom- 
hed in different ways, The Cali- 
iia and New York projects were 
asored by the State Departments 
ducation. These projects have 
| health, physical education, and 
eation personnel to help direct 
studies. Maryland had a project 
gned to make a report to the 
ernor on the physical fitness of 
vouth. This project was spon- 
sor-d by the Maryland Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Re reation and the contributions of 
many organizations and industries in 
the State. The Maryland report is 
truly an example of a “team project 
of business, industry, and education.” 


Work of Professional Groups 

As might be surmised from the 
above, the professional group of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation educators have been active 
in helping with the problems and 
their solutions. The American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation called a Na- 
tional Conference on Fitness in 
Washington, D. C. in September, 
1956, As a result of this meeting, a 
committee of leaders in these areas 
from thruout the country was 
formed to plan and complete a 
Youth Fitness Project. The commit- 
tee agreed that a national survey of 
the physical performance of youth, 
ages 10-17, grades 5-12, should be 
established from this survey. A bat- 
tery of tests was decided upon, The 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center was called upon to 
select a nationwide sample. Tests 
were then administered to 8,500 
children in 28 states thruout the 
1957-1958 school vear. Selected per- 
sonnel thruout the country were 
asked to help with the administra- 
tion and supervision of the tests. The 
data were completed and analyzed 
by the director of the Youth Fitness 
Project, Dr. Paul Hunsicker, chair- 
man of the Department of Physical 
Education, University of Michigan. 
or the first time, then, there are 
available national norms for the 


' physical performance of youth (ages 
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10-17) in the United States, This is 
the first Operation Fitness—U.S.A. 
project completed! 


Use of Youth Fitness Test 

It is hoped that schools in Wis- 
consin will take part in Operation 
Fitness—U.S.A. The AAHPER Youth 
Fitness Test is simple to administer 
and requires no special equipment. 
The battery, consisting of seven 
items (plus three optional acquatic 
tests), was selected to test a person’s 
ability in running, jumping, throw- 
ing, strength, agility, and endurance. 
Strength of the arms and shoulder 
girdle and strength of the abdominal 
and hip flexor muscles are measured 
by the pull-ups and sit-ups respec- 
tively. The shuttle run is used as a 
measure of agility, or the ability to 
change direction quickly, The 600 
yard Run-walk is used as a measure 
of endurance. The standing broad 
jump, and soft-ball throw, and the 





PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Any school or organization may 
participate by administering the 
Youth Fitness Tests. Information 
and materials may be had by writ- 
ing to the Fitness Department, 
AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Participating 
schools will be sent Certificates of 
Recognition. Achievement awards 
are available for boys and _ girls 
who pass all seven tests. 











50 yard dash are measures of 
achievement in three fundamental 
movement skills. 

Use of the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Test in our schools has several 
advantages. A profile of an individ- 
ual’s performance on these _ tests 
would help the teacher and the stu- 
dent alike see immediately where 
strengths and weaknesses exist. This 
information could then be used to 
plan the pliysical education program 
in such a way that special attention 
is given to activities and exercises 
that would help the student im- 
prove. Moreover, this profile, when 
kept by the student from year to 
vear, should motivate the student to 
improve as well serve as a report to 
parents. He can not only compare 
his scores with other American 
Youth in his own classification, but 
also compare his performance and 
note the progress from vear to year. 
The tests may also serve as objec- 
tive evidence of improvement by the 


end of the school term, then in all 
probability the physical education 
program has not been vigorous and 
all inclusive enough, A careful study 
and analysis of the results of these 
tests, given to youth in Wisconsin 
schools, would report significant 
progress and indicate new directions 
for program enrichment. 


Work in Wisconsin 

Like other educators working in 
the fields of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, members of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
have been concerned with strength- 
ening, improving, and evaluating 
programs. Moreover, they have been 
mindful of the fact that some system 
of diagnosing pupil weaknesses, ob- 
jective evidence of progress, report- 
ing progress, and motivating stu- 
dents to improve was needed. At the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
Physical Education sectional meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, November, 1956 
members of WAHPER were asked 
to respond to the idea of ascertain- 
ing the status of motor performance 
of Wisconsin youth. Following this 
meeting, the Research Section of the 
Association decided that six meas- 
ures, (age, height, weight, run, 
jump, throw ) should be used to help 
diagnose pupil weaknesses and re- 
port progress. Test directions, a sug- 
gested report card, and interpreta- 
tions of the use of these tests were 
distributed at the 1957 Physical Ed- 
ucational sectional WEA meeting. 

The Research Committee had 
hoped that monies would be forth- 
coming such that Wisconsin norms 
could be established. It was the feel- 
ing of the Committee that it would 
be best to concentrate on establish- 
ing these norms for grades one thru 
six. The suggestion was made, how- 
ever, that all schools at all grade 
levels could use the test and estab- 
lish school norms. 

A few teachers in the schools of 
Wisconsin have used these tests, 
established school norms, and have 
used the suggested system of report- 
ing pupil progress, Their comments 
have been that the children were 
enthusiastic about this procedure 
and that parents expressed interest 
in and appreciation of the reports. 

Such reports are encouraging. 
How much more _ impressive _ it 
would be, however, if all schools in 
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Radio Broadcasts for Classroom Listening— 


The 1959-1960 Wisconsin School of the Air 


OR classroom listening Wiscon- 

sin schools will this academic 
year have the choice of 12 different 
radio broadcasts each week. These 
range on levels from kindergarten 
thru the ninth grade. 

The Wisconsin School of the Air 
on September 14 begins its 29th year 

of broadcasting 

for children. The 

series will run 

thru to May 6. 

Ten proven se- 

ries known to 

teachers from 

past years will be 

continued. One 

_ will be repeated 

DORIS PLATT by popular de- 

mand exactly as heard last year, and 

one new series is added this year. 

The complete schedule is listed on 
the opposite page. 

Wisconsin Then and Now is the 
new series being offered. It is de- 
signed to help meet the demand of 
teachers for more help in the field of 
Wisconsin history, Doris Platt, sup- 
ervisor of Elementary School Serv- 
ices of the State Historical Society, 
plans and presents the programs. She 
has included in this series units deal- 
ing with pioneers, historic sites, Indi- 
ans, sports, industry, famous Badger, 
featured state areas, and conserva- 
tion. These will be correlated with 
monthly themes featured in the Bad- 
ger History magazine, 

The series to be repeated, and 
one which was new last vear, is 
Footsteps of the Free, dealing with 
the basic principles of American hu- 
man rights and freedom, This series 
won a 1959 First Award in the 
American Exhibition of Educational 
Radio and Television Programs at 
Columbus, Ohio. It was cited by the 
judges as being: 

A series imaginatively conceived and 
produced to do a real ‘selling’ job of 
American historical ideals. It seems sig- 
nificant that these timeless principles can 
be presented in such a ‘fetching’ manner, 
which itself is All-American. 

In the same competition, the 
judges gave special commendation 
to Exploring the News, a WHA-TV 
television series for schools. They 
found it: 
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. to be praiseworthy as an example of 
strong, sound television teaching. 

The radio news series is prepared 
and presented by the same team 
that did the television programs. 

Young Experimenters, last year’s 
new science series, is being con- 
tinued this year with Lloyd and 
Sylvia Liedtke, of Whitewater State 
College and the Fort Atkinson Pub- 
lic Schools, respectively, doing the 
planning and writing the scripts. 

A 1959 innovation is the prepara- 
tion and availability of a long-play 
recording of all the songs to be 
taught in the Let’s Sing series this 
year. Warren and Harriet Wool- 
dridge made the record especially 
to help teachers in practice sessions 
between broadcasts, in review, and 
for other purposes. 


High School Supplement- 
ary Listening Opportunities 


The State Broadcasting Service 
provides many programs which can 
supplement a variety of secondary 
school activities, Among these is the 
Freshman Forum, a regular univer- 
sity course for first year students. 

The first semester course includes 
12 lectures and discussions on the 
segregation question. Then follow 


programs dealing with contrasts 
cultures having an influence 
American life. 

The lectures are broadcast 
11:00 AM on Thursdays. These 
rebroadcast at 7:30 PM on Th 
days and Fridays. 

Bulletins outlining the topics 
available upon request, 


How’s Your School 
Reception? 


Investigation shows that so 
teachers are trying to use radio 
ceivers in their classrooms which 
unable to provide the quality of 
ception which is needed. This pla 
a penalty on the pupils by robb 
them of the listening pleasures « | 
benefits of these unusual prograi 

A good radio receiver is stand: 
equipment in Wisconsin schools. 
is doubtful if any other piece 
equipment yields so much 
way of tangible help and stimulation, 

Schools are urged to equip the:n- 
selves with FM receivers, and enjoy 
the static-free, clear-as-a-bell recep- 
tion which FM gives thruout the 
state. A free bulletin on FM receiv- 
ers for schools is available thru the 
Wisconsin School of the Air. 


Many schools have an enriched educational program thru regular use of the School of the Air. 
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PROGRAMS FOR 
THE YEAR ... 


QONDERFUL WORLD OF NATURE. Grades 5-9, Mondays 9:30 AM. 
Robert S. Ellarson brings to boys and girls a new awareness and 
oreciation of the wide outdoors. If it grows, flies, swims, or moves on 
- ground, then it belongs to the wonderful world of nature. Our re- 
onship to gifts of nature are discussed. 


(SCONSIN THEN AND NOW. Grades 4—8, Mondays 1:30 PM. 
Events in our state in the past century come to life as Doris Platt 
ites stories that help young Badgers learn to love and appreciate their 
itage. Vital chapters in state history between 1860 and 1960 are 
orted. 


' UNG EXPERIMENTERS. Grades 5-8, Tuesdays 9:30 AM. 
This series helps to meet the demand for more science study in 
s .0ols. Upper graders are led to find their own answers to questions 
science by working with simple materials and checking results. 


_\T’S DRAW. Grades 3-8, Tuesdays 1:30 PM. 

Suggestions for picture ideas are plentiful in the creative art programs 
which James A. Schwalbach has prepared for his 24th year of Let’s Draw 
broadcasts. Imagination is called into action thru stories, music, and 
discussion. 


LET’S FIND OUT. Grades 1-3, Tuesdays 2:00 PM. 

Boys and girls are introduced to science by doing—by following the 
steps that solve problems in a scientific way. Little fingers are guided 
thru simple experiments illustrating some of the basic concepts of science. 


LET’S WRITE. Grades 4—8, Wednesdays 9:30 AM. 

Mauree Applegate helps children imagine, reach, and express their 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings in prose and poetry. This series is offered 
as a supplement to the teaching of the language arts. Stimulating topics 
challenge writing talents. 


LET’S SING. Grades 4-8, Wednesdays 1:30 PM. 

Songs for every taste and age are provided as boys and girls share 
the joy of singing. Something new has been added this year to help 
teachers. It is a 33-1/3 rpm recording of all the songs just as they 
will come over the air. 


EXPLORING THE NEWS. Grades 5-9, Thursdays 9:30 AM. 

Emphasis on news backgrounds serve to relate today’s events to the 
past, and to provide understanding for future developments. Young 
citizens become aware of what is happening in the world beyond the 
limits of their personal experience. 


MUSIC TIME. Grades 1-4, Thursdays 1:30 PM. 

Fine music becomes an exciting experience as young listeners are 
introduced to a variety of melodies and rhythms. Sharing is the key to 
Music Time this year. Music is written because composers want to share 
their thoughts and feelings. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE FREE. Grades 5-9, Thursdays 2:00 PM. 

These programs enrich the study of American history and civics by 
dramatizing American ideals of democracy and the men who helped 
to establish them. Teachers have requested the rebroadcast of the 1958- 
1959 series of programs. 


RHYTHM AND GAMES. Grades 1-3, Fridays 9:30 AM. 

Mrs. Fannie Steve returns to the air for the 29th year, a record un- 
equalled in school broadcasting. Fun becomes meaningful to children 
who participate in the imaginative pantomimes, dances, and creative 
rhythmics planned for these programs. 


BOOK TRAILS. Grades 3-8, Fridays 1:30 PM. 

These broadcasts offer “samplings” and send boys and girls of every 
age and interest to the bookshelves to find the joy, comfort, and com- 
panionship offered by continued reading. The trails lead to happy hours of 

ading for information and pleasure. 
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Your State 
Radio 
Network 


88-92 
on the 


FM Dial 
OFM STATIONS 4 AM STATIONS 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
ENROLLMENT AND ORDER FORM 


Please Print 


City and State 

Street or Route County 
School 

Teacher 


Totel Number Pupils Enrolling 


One Room 


Check type j Graded Not Under Parochial 
of school City Superintendent 
Other - 
City Elementary 








ENROLLMENT ORDER 


| No. of SERIES No. | Price | COST 
Grades | Pupils | 


| Wanted | Each 


Wonderful World 
| of Nature 30¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








Wisconsin Then | 
and Now | 30¢ 








| Young Experimenters | | 50¢ 
Let's Draw 
Let's Find Out | | 30¢ 
| Let's Write | | 30¢ 











| Let's Sing: Songbook 





Piano Book | 
} 





Record 





| Music Time 





Instrument Chart | 





| Footsteps of the Free 
| (1958-59 Repeat) 


Rhythm and Games | 75¢ 
| Book Trails | | 30¢ 
| Total 

















PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS 
OF $1.00 OR LESS 


If charged to School Board, list person to be billed: 


Clerk 
Treasurer 
Route or Street 


Post Office 


Make remittances payable to: 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address: Radio Hall, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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T USED to be the fashion to dis- 

courage textbooks in an attempt 
to wean teachers away from over- 
dependence upon them. Of late the 
tendency seems to be to accuse those 
who question the textbook, as a 
final source of authority on content 
and method, of desiring to “throw 
the textbook out of the window.” 
Even if this were feasible it would 
clutter up school yards so_ that 
neither grass nor black-top could be 
seen. One who questions the use of 
a textbook in any particular course 
or branch of learning usually has to 
defend his interest in books of any 
kind. 

The ways of using the textbook to 
be described here are not altogether 
discrete. Many teachers use more 
than one of these methods at the 
same time. 


Purpose of Textbook 

Before the printing press was in- 
vented teachers had to depend al- 
most entirely upon word of mouth as 
a way of transmitting information 
and ideas, and the lecture as a sys- 
tem of teaching obtained a strangle- 
hold which has only recently weak- 
ened in the public school, and still 
holds the college in a firm grip. Since 
Gutenberg, the textbook (which is 
here defined as any book of which a 
copy is placed in the hands of every 
pupil in a class) has become the 
dominant force in elementary and 
secondary education. No attempt 
will be made here to debate the pros 
and cons of the textbook; the only 
purpose will be to show some of the 
ways in which it is used. 

For a particular course or subject 
the textbook often constitutes the 
course of study. As such it deter- 
mines the content, sequence, scope. 
and organization of the material to 
be learned and the source of author- 
itv as to what is relevant or “to be 
covered.” When used in this way the 
author of the textbook decides what 
is most important in the course, how 
it is to be organized, and the level 
at which it is pitched. 


Textbook as a Guide 

Frequently the textbook is used, 
sometimes in addition to the way de- 
scribed above, as a teaching manual. 
If the teacher makes assignments 
only in the book, in the order in 
which the book presents subject mat- 
ter, and in ways suggested by the 
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Why Use 
Textbooks? 


ARTHUR ADKINS 
University of Utah 


book, this is what it becomes. The 
chief teaching method is likely to be 
that of assignment, study, recitation, 
and testing of the information and 
ideas the book includes. Some recent 
textbooks have become more com- 
pletely teachers’ manuals by sug- 
gesting question, problems, and sup- 
plementary activities and references 
at the end of each chapter (and 
sometimes at strategic points thru 
the chapter). This kind of textbook, 
if the supplementary aids are used 
by the teacher, can lead to a greater 
variety of teaching method. 

If anyone wishes to consider that 
the sequence of ideas presented here 
constitutes a progression from over- 
dependence upon the textbook to 
relative freedom of teaching, that is 
his privilege. The next procedure to 
be cited is an extension of the latter 
part of the previous paragraph. 
There are teachers who consider the 
textbook for a particular subject or 
course only a general guide to the 
organization of content in a field, 
and, as far as methodology is con- 
cerned, a point of departure. Instead 
of limiting the material to be learned 
to that contained in the textbook, 
this teacher may use a variety of 
other books, magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and TV programs of 
varying levels of interest and diffi- 
culty, grouped around the major 
areas of study delineated by the 
text. This teacher may also arrange 
for quite a variety of activity and 
learning experience to supplement 
study and discussion of the ideas in 
the text. He may even, making it 
clear that the text determines the 
major scope and sequence of the 
course, encourage cooperative plan- 
ning with his pupils to determine 





Editor's Note: Arthur Adkins, former cur- 
riculum coordinator in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is now teaching 
at the Universitv of Utah. 


procedures and additional material 
and experience. 


Textbook as a Reference 


If a textbook is to be used at all, 
probably the least restrictive way 
in which it can be employed is as 
a reference rather than a course of 
study, a manual, or a guide. The dif- 
ference between this way of usi) 
a text and that described in the p 
ceding paragraph is that, instead 
starting with the textbook and p- 
ceeding to other materials and ot! er 
activity, the teacher might start w ¢ 
another kind of experience or re 
ing matter and come eventually 
the textbook as a convenient s1 
mary of knowledge in the field, or 
as a handy reference to knowle: 
not easily obtained elsewhere. ° 
teachers who do this feel that t 
they encourage students to us: 
variety of materials and to consi 
many sources of information 
ideas rather than thinking of any « : 
source as a final authority, and t 
it makes adjustment of material 
individual differences in ability : 
interest an automatic part of 
teaching process. These advanta 
are probably especially import 
for prospective college students, 
though it could be argued that tley 
are just as pertinent to those who do 
not plan to go to college. If the text- 
book is not used as a guide to curric- 
ulum organization, from whence 
does the guidance come? This is a 
legitimate question and can only be 
answered by the old recommenda- 
tion that the guidance must come 
from the teacher’s knowledge of his 
pupils and of the world in which 
they live, of the needs and problems 
of both, supplemented by the know!- 
edge and experience of his col- 
leagues and of other educational 
authorities. 

What if there is no textbook which 
the teacher considers more suitable 
than others for even the last-named 
procedure? What does one do in an 
area of instruction such as the core 
curriculum which by its very nature 
makes a textbook inconceivable? In 
that case he uses materials and meth- 
ods from any source that is available 
and of any kind at his command, and 
does not use a textbook as defined in 
the opening paragraph at all. How- 
ever, since this article purports to be 
a description of some ways in which 
textbooks are used, I will not go ii to 
that. 
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WO facts emerge clearly as we 
So Public Law 864, The 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958. enacted this year by the Con- 
gress Of the United States. First, 
Ame ica has found her schools want- 
ing, nd, second, America thru her 
Nati nal Government has dug into 
her ockets to overcome the short- 
comi igs in her schools. A starter 
appr priation of $40,000,000 has 
been made and is currently availa- 
ble { r various programs. The Hill- 
Ellic t law authorizes further grants 
to st tes to the extent of $75,000,000 
per \ ‘ar for the next three years, but 
the ‘ppropriation of these funds 
wait’ upon further action of con- 
gress In its official report on this 
lav, the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the United States 
House of Representatives says, “Sub- 
comniittee hearings revealed that 
during recent years most school dis- 
tricts thruout the country have been 
pressed with problems caused by 
increased enrollments, such as 
financing new construction and ob- 
taining sufficient teaching personnel. 
As a result needs for adequate lab- 
oratory facilities, equipment, and 
other teaching aids have been neg- 
lected. This of course has in many 
instances interfered with effective 
teaching in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. There is need 
for modern laboratory equipment, 
including audio-visual materials and 
equipment such as motion pictures, 
slides, film-strips, transparencies, disc 
and tape recordings, still pictures, 
models, globes, charts, and maps in 
elementary and in secondary schools 
if instruction and learning is to be 
improved.” 

A committee of educators met 
with members of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Madi- 
son recently, to draft a suggested 
plan whereby the schools of Wis- 
consin might avail themselves of 
some of this federally granted assist- 
ance. The committee did a yeoman’s 
task of drafting a bill of particulars 
complying with suggestions from the 
United States Office of Education 
which emphasizes local control of 
the proposed programs of improve- 
ment. Now, in calmer retrospect, I 
wonder how the state plan as pro- 
posed by the committee, will be 
translated into action on the home 
front. How will the local school or 
schoo! district use these funds, along 
with matching funds to come from 
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If you want to improve the 
_ quality of education in Wisconsin 


Better Communication 
Devices Are a ‘MUST’ 


within the state, to answer the peo- 
ple’s mandate that education be im- 
proved? From Ashland to Kenosha 
there are classrooms where mathe- 
matics, foreign language, and science 
have been taught for vears. In these 
classrooms there will still be the 


walls, the students, the teachers, and 
the text books and in some cases 
the science teaching apparatus that 
has been accumulated over a period 
of time. In other schools, little or no 
facilities are on hand for the teach- 
ing of these key subjects. Then, 
from whence shall come the im- 
provement and expansion sought by 
the National Defense Education 
Act? The answer seems obvious. We 
are long overdue in bringing into 
full play those “power tools” of 
instruction—the audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials whose effective 
use is supported by 40 years of care- 
ful research and experimentation. 
Where else can we turn? Will more 
beakers and an oscilloscope assure 
the better teaching of science? Will 
more textbooks and longer periods 
provide the desired improvements in 
mathematics and the modern foreign 
languages? Obviously not, for the 
past 50 vears of using such arrange- 
ments have left us with an apparent 


ROBERT C. WHEELER 
Audio-Visual Director 
Waukesha Public Schools 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


deficiency. It is high time then— 
and the federal grant provides us in 
part with the wherewithal—for 
pressing into full service those media 
of communication which have 
proved themselves in the schools, in 
industry, and in the armed services 
to be effective teaching-learning aids. 
No longer can we regard this equip- 
ment and these materials as “some- 
thing nice to have: something to 
‘show’ after the real learning has 
been done.” No longer can these 
powerful teaching tools be regarded 
as mere “fringe benefits.” If Wiscon- 
sin schools and schools the nation 
over are to meet the challenge inher- 
ent in this federal defense law, then 
the modern tools of instruction will 
have to be brought out of the pe- 
riphery of instruction and implanted 
in its very core. Education is essen- 
tially communication, and it is only 
reasonable to expect that American 
schools would utilize to their fullest 
capacity those media of communica- 
tion which the ingenuity of science 
has developed to convey ideas and 
transmit knowledge. The American 
farmer no longer plows his field 
with a bent stick. The American 
dentist no longer hampers his skills 
with a foot-treadle drill. We no 
longer communicate with smoke- 
signals. If Wisconsin schools are to 
improve their outcomes in the teach- 
ing of the modern foreign languages, 
science, and mathematics, they will 
have to employ every medium of 
communication that has proved it- 
self worthy of the job, including 
books, films, television, filmstrips, 
projectors of various kinds, tape re- 
corders, charts, maps, graphs, models 
—the whole gamut of communica- 
tion devices. ' 
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What the Press Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion, In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 


Raising Our Lan- 
guage Skills 


Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president 
of Johns Hopkins University, con- 
tends that Americans are the world’s 
poorest linguists. 

He is not alone in his views. Edu- 
ators freely acknowledge that study 
of foreign languages has long been 
neglected in our public schools. 


A State Department survey of lan- 
guage proficiency among 4,000 For- 
eign Service officers in 1956 showed 
that 43% lacked a useful speaking 
and reading knowledge of any for- 
eign language. Fully one-half did 
not have useful proficiency in 
French, German, or Spanish. Lan- 
guage tests given to nearly 300 
otherwise qualified Foreign Service 
recruits disclosed that only one- 
fourth had a useful proficiency in 
any foreign language. 

The need for greater knowledge 
of foreign languages extends into 
non-official quarters. The language 
inadequacies of many American sci- 
entists, particularly their inability to 
read Russian, is said to be an impedi- 
ment to scientific progress. Altho 
some 20,000 scientific reports and 
journals are received every year from 
Soviet Russia, comparatively few are 
translated or summarized. We are 
told that of 1,200 Soviet scientific 
journals published annually, 200 are 
of major interest to American scien- 
tists. But articles in only 30 of them 
are translated under government 
auspices. This is despite the fact that 
more technical material is being 
written in the Russian language than 
in any other language except 
English. 

A change for the better is coming, 
however, under the 1958 National 
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Defense Education Act. As the result 
of this law, the federal government 
is offering grants to encourage for- 
eign language teaching. Together 
with state and local funds, these 
grants are expected within 10 years 
to provide a sizable crop of high 
school and college graduates who 
can speak and understand the most 
widely used alien tongues. 


Dr. Eisenhower advocates giving 
attention to the poverty of language 
skills among adults as well as among 
younger people. Here, too, there are 
signs of progress. For example, in 
addition to classes in Russian in 
many secondary schools, experi- 
mental instruction in that language 
over TV is in the beginning stages. 
A course with the ‘title, “Classroom 
9: Beginning Russian,” will be broad- 
cast three times a week, starting 
February 2, from one of the most 
powerful television stations in the 
East. Plans have been made for 45 
lessons of 30 minutes each to be 
given by Vladimir Tolstoy, a de- 
scendant of the Russian novelist. 
The National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television hopes 
soon to get similar TV courses under 
way in other sections of the country. 
The committee's efforts are financed 
in part by the Ford Fund for Adult 
Education. 


While we do not expect such pro- 
grams to win the highest ratings 
among viewers, they indicate a grow- 
ing recognition of the need for do- 
ing something about our linguistic 
shortcomings. As to students, a use- 
ful knowledge of one or more for- 
eign languages should prove of great 
help in obtaining a well-paying job 
after they leave school. There will 
always be a demand.—Sheboygan 
Press 


Stricter Rules 


After four years of studying the 
problem, Wisconsin’s high school 
principals have gone on record as 
opposing any extra activity or sports 
contest that cuts into classroom time. 

The stand of the principals was 
embodied in a statement issued by 








John H. Hamburg, principal of Edg- 
erton High school and president of 
the Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
endary School Principals. 


The statement reflected the opin- 
ions of principals who voted on a 
variety of questions concerning the 
use of school time for other pur- 
poses. 


The outline of the Association’s 
policy, Principal Hamburg sai. is 
not to be intended to be comple ely 
binding upon school principals, >ut 
rather “to furnish guideposts f: » a 
principal’s actions when he is on- 
fronted with certain pressures ind 
problems.” 

Following are partial extracts : om 
a nine-point program aimed at ef- 
forts to prevent valuable school me 
being taken for activities of do bt- 
ful value.” 


The Association “strongly disc ur- 
ages” sending seniors to “co! °ge 
days” on school time and also lis- 
courages the practice of student. at- 
tending any college activities, e: \er 
public or private, on school tin 


The principals recommended _ iat 
the “several athletic conferen es” 
make every effort to schedule «»n- 
tests on Friday and Saturday ni hits 
only, or on nights not followed }y a 
school day. 

High school teams in this «rea 
now schedule basketball games on 
Tuesday and Friday nights. 

The Association “looks with <lis- 
favor” on the practice of excusing 
students from school to attend youth 
conferences over which the school 
has no direct control. 

The Association is on record “gen- 
erally speaking and allowing for ex- 
traordinary circumstances, that it is 
unwise to dismiss the whole school 
early for the purpose of attending a 
contest.” 

It is not Association policy to “ex- 
cuse students on school days to at- 
tend movies, field days, demonstra- 
tions or lectures which have as part 
of their purpose the advertising of 
a specific product or products which 
are in a competitive field.” 

Principal Hamburg said that the 
association’s recommendations «re 
aimed at the widespread practice of 
time being taken from the school 
day by a variety of activities. 

He said the recommendations w« re 
reached after four years of study >y 
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various committees of the Associa- 
tion, culminating in a ballot sent to 
all principals—Walworth Times 


Many Changes in 
O :r New Schools 


hoolhouses as well as schools 
ar changing tremendously in Wis- 
co: ‘n of late. Anyone who has not 
tak 1 a good look at some of the 
ne: -r schools that have gone up in 
the ast three or four years should 
cer inly do so. A visit should be 
pai of our re-education about edu- 
cat 11 that most of us need these 
day 


S ne 68 brand new high schools 


hav’ been completed in Wisconsin 
sinc’ World War II and most of 
thes’ within five years. They are 


mostiy one story, streamlined affairs, 
severely plain outside, with lots of 
glass. Inside is where surprises await 
anyone who has not kept pace with 
very recent developments. 


It is in the new small city and vil- 
lage high schools that one sees the 
most startling changes. We visited 
two very new ones the other day— 
in Columbus and Beaver Dam— 
which are somewhat typical. 


Both of them sprawl over roomy 
new sites at the edge of town—with 
plenty of space for outdoor activi- 
ties, attractive landscaping later, etc. 
Both feature very modern, well 
equipped science laboratories and 
shops, and a spacious gymnasium. 
Inner walls in both are in many 
places simply painted cement blocks; 
outer walls are largely glass. 


The Columbus school is most 
austere. The Beaver Dam _ high 
school is more profusely equipped; 
there are even some extra facilities 
and a few small touches that are not 
bare essentials. 


Great attention has been given in 
such new schools to economy in con- 
struction, in maintenance and in the 
use of space—the multiple use of 
space where at all practical. Even 
the casual visitor can see that such a 
plant makes possible efficient teach- 
ing, « breadth of training in individ- 
ual skills, a variety of wholesome ac- 
tivities that most of us were denied 


in our school days. But who would 
begradge these to our children and 
gran children?—Milwaukee Journal 
WISC’ ISIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A Realized Image 


A committee composed of psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, social anthro- 
pologists and criminologists has is- 
sued a report for the National Edu- 
cation association on juvenile delin- 
quency, The fault, it appears, is the 
way adults deal with the youngsters. 
Perhaps the old adage about the 
way a twig is bent will once again 
be popular. 

The committee has tossed out as 
only incidental such things as work- 
ing mothers, broken homes, lack of 
playgrounds, heredity, slums and 
idle hands. These may be contribu- 
ting factors but they are not basic. 
The real cause of the rise in juvenile 
delinquency, say the experts, is that 
adults expect such behavior of the 
teen-ager, The average adult, look- 
ing for a scapegoat in the insecurity 
of this age, now picks on the juve- 
nile as he used to pick on the Negro 
or the Jew. 

Adult “expect bizarre, norm-vio- 
lating behavior. They predict it. 
They threaten to punish it, They 
describe exactly what this terrible 
generation of teen-age hoods is like 
—and they get it.” 


Even to the layman and despite 
some of the terminology somehow 
necessary to sociologists, much of 
this report makes sense. One of the 
foolish aspects of dealing with chil- 
dren and adolescents in the last few 
decades has been the insistence of 
the adults in making them things 
apart. Small children were treated 
like another creature and thus grew 
up the philosophy of not denying 
them anything for fear of frustration, 
Later the teen-ager came to be re- 
garded as strange, as a visitor from 
outer space. As the report indicates, 
he was typed as cruel, restless, sex- 
ually uninhibited, aggressive and 
heartless. And all people, of almost 
any age, have a tendency to become 
that which others expect of them. 

Some good sense has revised our 
ideas on how to bring up young 
children. If a few more worried 
adults realize that the poised, serious 
and responsible juvenile is more 
likely to be the average than the 
booted, leather jacketed thug, so- 
ciety may start moving toward re- 
ward for the deserving and less ex- 
cuse for the aberrations of the few. 
Appleton Post-—Cresent 





Curriculum Comments 


Y THE time you read this your 

“curriculum commentator” will 
have taken up his new duties at the 
University of Utah and Bob Van 
Raalte will be serving as Wisconsin’s 
Curriculum Coordinator. Van is 
widely known thru his work as a 
supervisor in the Department of 
Public Instruction, as a consultant in 
elementary science, and as current 
president of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 

The Wisconsin tradition of co- 
operative curriculum development 
will continue under this new leader- 
ship. Recent efforts to build a closer 
relationship between curriculum and 
supervision work, at the state level 
and in local schools, will be con- 
tinued and intensified. Since the tra- 
dition cited above has always been 
flexibly interpreted, new leadership 
may bring new ideas and different 
ways of working. We are confident, 
however, that Van will find this 
work as challenging and rewarding 
as his predecessors have. 

Send in your reactions and your 


ideas, report your studies and your 
experiments, Let’s continue to con- 
sider this column an exchange of 
curriculum news and materials, 
ARTHUR ADKINS 

Ex-State Curriculum Coordinator 


PHYSICAL FITNESS ... 
(Continued from Page 29) 
Wisconsin had objective evidence of 
pupil accomplishment in physical 
performance. Now that national 
norms are available, and that any 
school or group may participate in 
Operation Fitness—U.S.A., this year 
would be an excellent time to be- 
gin, Testing per se is not the end 
sought. Rather the tests would be 
used to diagnose, motivate, inter- 
pret, and give direction for better 
programs that will help develop a 
more physically fit Wisconsin youth. 
Physical fitness per se is not the end 
sought. Rather physical fitness is 
sought because it is an important 
and contributing part of total fitness. 
Total fitness is sought in order that 
our youth may develop to fullest po- 
tential, capable of adapting to the 
demands of living courageously and 
creatively in these times which de- 

mand the best from all of us. 
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1. Teaching is your profession. It is your means of 
livelihood, your opportunity for service. You can 
take pride in belonging to your professional asso- 
ciations—local, state, national. 

. The NEA JOURNAL is one of the world’s finest 
educational magazines. You cannot afford to be 
without it. 

3. Thru its research and vigorous public relations pro- 
gram, the NEA has rendered vital assistance in win- 
ning higher salaries for you, in procuring better 
tenure legislation, and in improving retirement 
programs. 

4. You, your co-workers, and our schools need a de- 
fense against the vicious attacks of irresponsible 
persons and agencies. The NEA helps to provide 
that service for you. 

5. Your views and those of your co-workers in your 

community and in your state should play an impor- 

tant part in shaping national educational policies. 

This you can best do thru the NEA Representative 

Assembly. 

You should take part in advancing school legisla- 

tion in the national Congress. It is thru the NEA 

that you can make your voice heard. 

7. The NEA is the world’s largest publisher on current 


to 


6. 


- 


Ten Good Reasons Why You Should Belong to the NEA! 





educational problems. Many of these publications 

have exercised a direct, constructive influence in, 

improving the curriculum, the organization, and the 
methods employed in your school. These services 
merit your support. 

When teachers are unjustly treated by employing 

agencies, it is the NEA that stands ready to coope:- 

ate, upon invitation, with local and state educati 

associations in safeguarding your tenure rights a: d 

those of your co-workers, This protection is inva’ \- 

able to you and to the teaching profession eve - 
where, 

9. The NEA is prepared, usually on short notice. ‘o 
provide up-to-date facts and information on qi s- 
tions which your local association may wish to ; °- 
sent to the local school administration. Your m. n- 
bership dues make this and other services possi ‘e. 

10. The NEA provides you an opportunity to shar: in 
the voice of the teaching profession thruout e 
world. The World Confederation of Organizat ns 
of the Teaching Profession is based upon the fc \n- 
dations which in large measure were laid by he 

NEA. Here is your chief medium in working ‘or 

peace and goodwiil among men. 


ge 





Professional Membership Is Wise Investment... 


The National Education Association is the National Profes- 
sional Organization for Teachers dedicated to the upbuilding of 
democratic civilization and supported by the loyal cooperation 
of the teachers of the United States to advance the interests of 
the teaching profession, promote the welfare of children, and 
foster the education of all the people. 

The Membership Year is the School Year—September 1 to 
August 31. There are two kinds of active membership: 1. An- 
nual: Anyone actively engaged in educational service is eligible 
for active membership in the NEA. Annual dues, $10. 2. Life: 
Any person eligible for active membership may become a Life 
Member upon payment of $225 in cash or $25 a year for 10 
consecutive years. It includes all privileges and benefits of active 
membership, plus the Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume 
of Addresses and Proceedings. 

NEA members who are classroom teachers or teachers in 
higher education automatically become members of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers or the Association for Higher 
Education. In addition, 27 other NEA departments have separate 
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Membership Address for 
the Journal ) STREET 
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representative in your 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 


Acai Tea EO NOME ais. odeiea soa Meee Ricancenbnreceis 


membership fees and carry out special professional prograi: < in 
their fields of interest. Many departmental publications are sent 
free to department members. Such publications may be pur- 
chased by others. Membership in the NEA is a prerequisit« for 
membership in an NEA department. All NEA members s})ould 


belong to one or more departments, according to their respec-, 


tive interests and duties. 

Your membership dues in your professional associations are 
among your wisest investments. Never have you purchased so 
much for so little. Because this is true, you find satisfaction in 
giving your support to the building of better schools and a 
greater teaching profession. 

Wisconsin needs the NEA. The NEA needs Wisconsin. 


Henry C. Rowe 
Wisconsin NEA Director 

Strong Elementary School 
Beloit, Wisconsin 









THE UNITED STATES 








W.5; WASHIRGTenw 6, Di CC. 






H.S.tchr, 1] Prin. (1) Supt.) MigherBd: —] <Other...:...... 


school, please forward City, county, or school system to which membership should be credited: ...............00000000- 


this application di- 


rectly to the National If memberships are received by a building representative or someone else in your school, please return ‘his 
Education Association. application to your SCHOOL REPRESENTATIVE. 
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Annual dues for active membership. $10 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








-nry Rowe Chosen NEA 
Di ector for Wisconsin 
Tc Succeed Russell Slade 


ADISON—Henry Rowe, principal of 
the Strong Elementary School of Beloit, 
wa: unanimously elected to the post of 
NE. Director at the St. Louis meeting of 
the WEA delegates to succeed S. Russell 
Sla > of Wausau. Slade, who was not a 
can idate for the position retired from the 
NE . board of directors after 12 years of 
ser. ce. In announcing his retirement he 
said “Serving as your NEA director for 
four three-year terms has afforded me an 
unu-aal educational opportunity on the 
loca. state, and national levels. It has 
beer time consuming and a lot of work 
at umes, but working with cooperative 
sche»l people such as we have in Wiscon- 
sin s a pleasure. To mention names of 
individuals in such instances is to invite 
trouble but I do wish to pay special tribute 
for the excellent support I have received 
in my work from Henry Weinlick, WEA 
executive secretary, and his entire office 
staff. They have all been wonderful and 
are entitled to much commendation from 
all teachers in Wisconsin. Personally, 1 
feel indebted to each and every member 
of the staff and wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to them.” 


Membership Climbs 

During the time Slade has served as 
director, membership of Wisconsin teachers 
in the NEA has increased from 6,770 in 
1947 to a high of 9,403 in 1957, or ap- 
proximately 40%. When membership fees 
were increased from $5 to $10 in 1958, 
Wisconsin membership dropped to 7,517, 
but in spite of the increase in dues, mem- 
bership for 1959 climbed to 8,618. 

In appreciation of Slade’s services on 
the NEA board of directors, a Parker 61 
pen and pencil set donated by the Parker 
Pen Co. of Janesville was given to him. 
The delegates also presented him with a 
gift to purchase accessories for his new 
automobile. 


UW Book Conference 
Scheduled for Oct. 31 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin, Department of Education announces 
that the second annual statewide Book 
Conference will be held in Madison at the 
Wisconsin Center on Saturday, Oct. 31, 
from 8:30 to 9:00. Book exhibits, oppor- 
tunities to preview book-centered films 
and to hear recordings, and a banquet 
with a childrens author as speaker are 
being planned. A reservation blank will 
be included in the promotion flyer and 
will be mailed to all Wisconsin libraries as 
soon as plans are completed. Write Book 
Con‘erences, University of Wisconsin, for 
complete information. 

‘T:e planning committee consists of 
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If You Have IDEAS for 
Resolutions, Act NOW! 


The Resolutions Committee will 
meet at the WEA Office in Madison, 
Sept. 18-19. Gerald Kongstvedt of 
Racine, chairman, urges all WEA 
members who have ideas concern- 
ing education which they think 
should be included in the statement 
of policies to send them to the WEA 
Office, 404 Insurance Building, Mad- 
ison, before the meeting of the com- 
mittee. It is extremely important 
for the Committee to have ample 
time to consider the proposed resolu- 
tions rather than to have them pre- 
sented the evening before the con- 
vention and expect action the fol- 
lowing day. 














Business Group Plans 
‘Educator’s Mixer’ 


STEVENS POINT—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Stevens Point will again host 
the teachers of the city’s schools at an 
“Educator’s Mixer” to be held at the Col- 
lege Student Union, Sept. 21. Last year 
the teachers from the college, public and 
parochial schools were treated to a get 
acquainted party at the Stevens Point 
Country Club. Stratton Martin, chairman 
of the Planning Committee said, “We 
have many new teachers in the public 
schools, in the parochial schools, and at 
the college this year, and this “Educator’s 
Mixer” will give all of them an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the “old” 
teachers as well as the “new” ones. They 
will have a chance to discuss some com- 
mon problems that they might not other- 
wise have an opportunity to discuss.” 

Al Moldenhauer, superintendent of 
schools and a member of the Planning 
Committee, states that last years’ “Mixer” 
was very successful. 





David Davis, chairman, Gladys Cavanagh, 
Irene Newman, Andy Holmes, Elizabeth 
Burr, Eloise Rue, and Lola Pierstorff. The 
Lewis Carroll Shelf Award will again be 
presented. 


Forrest E. Conner, AASA 
President-elect, Attacks 
Our Archaic Tax System 


MADISON—To continue to condemn 
schools to dependence on the local prop- 
erty tax is to condemn American young- 
sters to second class education or worse, 
declared Forrest E. Conner, superinten- 
dent of schools of 
St. Paul and_pres- 
ident-elect of the 
American Associa- 
tion of School Ad- 
ministrators at the 
opening 
the conference for 
administrators at the 
University of Wis- 
consin, July 20-23. 

“The property tax 
on which the schools 

CONNER have traditionally 
depended for their operational revenue 
has been stretched to the limit in local 
support of school programs. States can help 
some, and they have made valiant efforts 
in this direction the past few years; but 
states have substantial fiscal handicaps in 
increased demands for services, and they 
face the further handicaps of fears of in- 
terstate competition and migration of upper 
income individuals and industrial plants,” 
Conner pointed out. 


session of 


Study Financial Support 


“It is time we undertake a study in 
depth of sources of financial support for 
the schools which will provide a broad and 
flexible tax base and which will supply the 
required finances to attract and hold the 
qualified manpower and provide the facili- 
ties and materials for the children who are 
ripe for learning today,” he continued. 

Three of the most crucial needs of the 
public schools of the U.S. right now are 
for teachers, facilities, and materials to 
support the instructional program Conner 
told the educators. 

If the talent of every American child is 
to be sought out and developed to the 
fullest, the public schools must have well- 
qualified teachers “capable of making the 
school experience productive, vibrant with 
life, and inspired with inquiry,” he said. 

Our teacher-training institutions are now 
running head-on into the problem of pro- 
viding in four years the common core of 
cultural subjects necessary for the develop- 
ment of well-rounded individuals, the field 
of concentration of the well-informed spe- 
cialist, and the methods and techniques of 
instruction, child development, apprentice 
training, and other areas of professional 
preparation necessary to the effective, skill- 
ful classroom teacher, Conner explained. 

“The result is that there is a cannibalis- 
tic process going on with each area at- 
tempting to encroach on the others,” he 
added. 












































Today a little girl—tomorrow a young lady | 








_..now is the time to show her 
“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


How bright the future looks through sparkling you can help your youngsters develop wholeso™é, 
confident attitudes toward this natural, nor! val 








young eyes. So much to learn—so eager to know 
the wonders of growing up. This year, over 100,000 function... give them the emotional security they 


girls will menstruate before their 11th birthday. need to grow up gracefully. Why not schedu!’ 4 
By showing them th howing today? 
























is delightfully animated film, mother-daughter s 
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Beiter Students Bored by Antique Techniques 


\ ASHINGTON—Experiments in nu- 
cle: energy, synbiosis, and ecology should 
rep! -¢ wiring doorbells and collecting in- 
sect. for above average students in the 
seco dary-school science classes of today. 

S h examples of needed curriculum 
cha es are called for in a new report, 
Sci. e for the Academically Talented 
Stuc at, published jointly by the National 
Ed: tion Association and the National 


Scic. @ Teachers Association. 

S ntific information is so widespread 
tod: that even the average junior-high- 
sch student becomes bored with the 
gen | science class techniques of 10 years 
ago, .e report says. The interest of aca- 
dem lly talented students in such classes 
is ner touched. 

Demote’ Science Curriculum 

T, » hundred key educators, speaking 
thru ~.nel discussions at a conference pre- 
cedir’ this report, urged schools to “de- 
mote’ much of the science curriculum in 
junior-high-schools to the elementary- 
schoo! level. Science content should be 
built «ap so that senior-high-school stu- 
dents, academically equipped for it, could 
go into “depth” studies of science. Exam- 


ples of electives listed for depth study are 
microbiology, field biology, atomic physics, 
geophysics, and geochemistry. 

“Students should come to understand 
that neither our knowledge nor our un- 
derstanding is static, the further proving 
by research opens up new areas of investi- 
gation and modifies current ideas,” the re- 
port says. 


Experience in Research 

Its proposals for students to experience 
some of this research themselves go far 
beyond the Bunsen burner and litmus pa- 
per. They include use of Geiger counters, 
chemical indicators, and the construction 
of stroboscopes. 

The purpose of such advanced methods 
is to give the academically talented stu- 
dent the experience of discovery in a 
laboratory, and it should be “of the cre- 
ative, problem-solving type,” the science 
educators suggested. 

Other updating proposals in the booklet 
are student participation in college-level 
science work during summers, seminar ap- 
proach to certain units of learning, and 
the beginning of a real scientific study at 
the ninth rather than the 10th grade. 

Besides appreciating the interrelations of 
the various branches of science, the book- 
let says the teacher of the gifted should 
be a specialist in at least one field. For 
example, a teacher specializing in chemis- 
try should also be prepared in general 
inorganic chemistry, organic chemistry, 
analytical chemistry, biochemistry, and 
physical chemistry. 


Special Resources Needed 
The teacher will need special resources 
ais . . 
—paid laboratory assistants and_ clerical 
help, limitation of classes of talented stu- 


dents ) 15 or 20 per class, and adequate 
library and special project facilities. 


© viously, these facilities will require 
more «yan the usual expenditure of funds 
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for science,” the report points out. It sug- 
gests seeking funds from not only the 
usual channels of school support, but also 
thru local organizations and foundations. 
The booklet is one of a series being pre- 
pared by the NEA Project on the Aca- 
demically Talented Student in various 
subject matters. The project is under the 
direction of Dr. Charles E. Bish. 


‘Space Age’ Chief Sees 
More Efficient Methods 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—New “space age” 
electronic devices show promise of cut- 
ting training time by one-third and may 
help relieve the critical shortage of teach- 
ers and schools, a missile educator believes. 

Use of live closed-circuit television along 
with teleprompter and associated electronic 
group communications equipment enables 
students to learn more in less time and re- 
member it longer, declares C. D. Leather- 


man, senior educational advisor at the 
U. S. Army Ordnance Guided Missile 
School. 


Dr. Leatherman, whose position at the 
“Space Academy” corresponds to dean, 
suggests that financially pressed educa- 
tional systems should make larger use of 
televised lessons originating from a central 
building and piped all over a city, county 
or state. The Missile School itself pioneered 
the use of closed-circuit television for 
space age education with long-distance tele- 
casts to other training centers. 


Classroom of the Future 

The classroom of the near future, he 
predicts, will be sound-proofed, air- 
conditioned and surrounded by private 
study booths for individual recitation and 
research. 

He predicts these further developments: 

Large screens will show closed circuit 
televised lessons, and new magnetic edu- 
cational tapes will bring distinguished 
scholars, speakers, and linguists into the 
class as desired. There will be special tapes 
for brilliant students, and others geared 
for special levels of individuals. 

Electronic reading machines which fea- 
ture printed cards with special sound 
tracks will enable students to see and hear 
words simultaneously and thus learn more 
quickly. 

An inter-com system will permit teach- 
ers to listen in on private recitations and 
offer suggestions. 

Electronic computers will speed testing 
and grading of students and keeping of 
school files. 

References to library books can be made 
by dialing a television number which will 
project a microfilm edition of the required 
book on a screen in seconds. 

Experiments with many of these train- 
ing aids are being made,-he said, at the 
Missile School which is the Army’s only 
school devoted entirely to guided missile 
training and has graduated men from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps and 
11 Allied nations. The School now occu- 
pies 90 buildings and this year will grad- 
uate 7,500 students. 





It’s so easy to tell 
younger girls 
about menstruation 
with this complete 
educational program 


"The Story of Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney Productions 


Charming, 10-min., 16 mm. sound 
and color film explaining scientific 
facts in terms girls understand. 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 
For girls 9-12, this easy-to-read 
booklet prepares the pre-teen for 
menstruation in a friendly way. 

Teaching Guide 
A flexible lesson guide to help you 
answer questions. 

Physiology Chart 
For classroom lectures, this large 
color chart illustrates each phase of 
the menstrual cycle. 
‘At What Age Should a Girl Be 

Told About Menstruation ?” 

A revealing report on an actual 
grade school program. 
The entire program above FREE from 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the 
makers of Kotex napkins. 
Rest room dispensing machines for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check 
coupon to get full information. 
KOTEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
| PEERS MGS nga A ERO sia] 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation Educational Dept. ST-99 
Neenah, Wisconsin | 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your | 
| 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 
copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” 
(for girls 9-12) 
copies of “Very Personally Yours’ 
(for girls 12 and older) 
© Physiology Chart © Teaching Guide 
0 “At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 


| In addition, please send full information on rest room 
dispensing machines for Kotex napkins. 0 
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NEA Is at Your Service 
Thru Regional Office 


WASHINGTON-—Following a_ pattern 
of providing expanded services to teachers 
all over the country, the National Educa- 
tion Association announced the opening of 
a North Central Regional office in St. Paul 
on July 1. Kenneth 
I. Jonson, formerly 
with the Iowa Edu- 
cation Association, 
has been named 
NEA field repre- 
sentative for this six- 
state area and will 
be in charge of the 
new office. 

The third regional 
office, established by 
NEA to bring. its 

JONSON services closer to the 
home base of teachers, will serve approxi- 
mately 116,000 members in Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. Other regional offices 
are located in New England and on the 
West Coast. 

Jonson, prior to accepting the NEA posi- 
tion, was 14 years field service director for 
the IEA. He was formerly in personnel 
work with the Collins Radio Company of 
Cedar Rapids. 

After graduating from the University of 
lowa, in 1937, Jonson taught journalism 
and speech at Hannibal, Mo. He later 
served as coordinator of distributive occu- 
Danville, Va. His graduate 


sete 





pations at 





work was taken in the fields of adult edu- 
cation and personnel administration at 
Colorado State University and Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


NEA Services 

Jonson has a wide background of expe- 
rience in school and industrial personnel 
administration. In addition to his work in 
industry, he has served as secretary of the 
Iowa School Personnel Policies Commit- 
tee. He also served as a member of the 
Iowa Education Association Professional 
Relations Committee, which has made over 
300 investigations of school personnel 
problems during the past 14 years. 

The St. Paul office will schedule appear- 
ances of NEA staff members in the six- 
state area to encourage a wider and more 
efficient use of NEA services. Jonson will 
assist officers of state and local education 
associations in securing special NEA help 
in such areas as salary consultation and 
personnel relations. He will also cooperate 
with state associations in programs of lead- 
ership development. Special emphasis will 
be placed on workshops and conferences. 


Materials Available 

The North Central office will also serve 
as a depository for selected NEA materials 
for filling small orders. Requests for large 
quantities of materials or for materials that 
are for sale, should still be addressed to 
the NEA headquarters office in Washing- 
ton, ‘D;.C: 





Information from You 


whose name has not already be 


prior to the meeting of the comn 
tee. Kenneth Emmons of Marin« 
is chairman of the Committee. 





Necrology Committee Needs 


The Necrology Committee will 
meet in Madison, Friday, Sept. 25. 
Any member knowing about the 
death of any teacher the past year 


reported in the Journal should se 
the information to the WEA office 
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YOURS ... for the ask 


This column is prepared just fi 
Watch for it in every issue. It wi 
tain offers of material for your p 
or professional use, which you ma‘ 
through the coupon below. Orde: 
away before supplies are exhausted, 
1. Music for Every Child folder gi, 
information on Harmony Band 
ments which make it possible for c 
as early as the first grade to play 
part music from the first lession. A! 
Symphonet. (Handy Folio Music ( 
2. Leathercraft Catalog Ninety-six 
leather, kits, tools, supplies, teachi: 
instruction movies available free of 
from Tandy Managers in 96 stores 
wide. (Tandy Leather Co.) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for 














WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, Wis. representative 


Grade 1 


One by One 


because: 


know in mastering new steps. 


You will be enthusiastic when you examine 


(eT g-(- (a 


Two by Two 





PRIMARY PROGRAM OF GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC SERIES 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 


* These two books are a joy to handle, to see, to read, to use in teaching. 
The basic number concepts are presented in a systematic program. 
Brilliant fresh teaching techniques encourage pupils to use what they 


The program meets the needs of slow learners and provides optional 
topics and enrichment for the able. 
Preparatory material (Let’s Count) includes a pupil’s book with Teach- 


er’s Edition and a Big Book for group use. 


* The Teacher's Edition for each grade gives an over-all view of the 
program; lesson plans comprise purpose, readiness, procedure, anc 
supplementary exercises; included are lists of teaching aids, game: 


recommended readings, etc. 
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tin boards, signs, posters and other | 


bul! 
uses. (Mutual Aids) 
5, Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon and | 
gift wrap paper. It suggests ways to earn | 


money for group activities. (O and WV 
Gift Vie) 

7.1 ‘erature with information about the 
Masa Protected Fund Raising plan for 
scho ls and school groups. (Mason Can- 


die Inc.) 
9, 1) lpful Materials for Menstrual Educa- 
tion ‘.dicate quantities of booklets desired 
for h age level: 
a. ‘owre A Young Lady Now is an 
illus’ ited booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

b Very Personally Yours is an_ illus- 
trat booklet for girls 12 and over. See 
ad this issue for ordering free Walt 








Dis: Productions film and other excel- 
lent ‘ aching aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Educ. tional Department ) 
10a. {ow to Catch a Cold, a 16 mm., | 
soun. and color film, teaches youngsters 
cold »revention in ten delightful minutes 
of Wt Disney fun. Available free (except 
for re‘urn postage) on short term loan. 

b. set of six color posters featuring 
highlizhts of the film. 


c. A special teaching aid for grades 2, 
3, and 4—“I promise Common Sense”, a 
health pledge for the children to sign and 
keep—available free in quantity. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. Educational Depart- 
ment ) 

11. Details and information on how stu- 
dents can raise money quickly for band 
uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 
etc., with sale of candies in boxes “per- | 
sonalized” with picture of your school | 
group. (Stuckey’s, Inc. ) L | 
12. Booklets with pictures and maps 
giving details on tours for the summer of 
1960 in Europe, Latin America, Around 








Africa and Around the World. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 
13. Catalog of instructional materials. 


Lists rocks, grains, nature study materials, | 
seashells, colored cards, inexpensive science | 
equipment and kits and many other items. | 
(Practical Aids Co. ) | 
17. Origins of New England folder, sum- | 
mer tour for 1960. A study course on | | 
wheels emphasizing American history | | 
trom 1620 to 1860. University credit. Also | 
folder on Europe, including Oberammer- 
gau. Indicate which folder you prefer. 
(Arnold Tours) | | 
19. Samples with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cutout letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Co.) 

22. Cursive Alphabet Desk Card for each 
pupil in your class; indicated quanity de- 
sired. Available free only until Sept. 30. 
Included will be 16-page illustrated cat- 
alog of handwriting textbooks and sup- 
plies. (The A. N. Palmer Co.) 


| 


R © : ‘ . 
26. Space Satellites, Space Travel, The 
Moon; a reprint of several articles on 
Space Science by Willy Ley and Mr. | 
Wernher yon Braun as printed in Collier's 
Encyclopedia. 
RY eng . ~ 

- Fopcorn in the School 15-page_ bro- 





chure showing the food value of popcorn | 
and how to get in the popcorn business in | 
the school, Also to be included is a 120-| 
s page ‘log of concession equipment and 


Gold Medal Products Co.) 
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HANDWRITING MATERIALS 


ao sansa 


LATEST EDITION! CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


i (Writing Textbooks) 





6 


ZEEE 





Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 


from manuscript to cursive in any 

grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 

only is taught; Book 3A and upper 

books with grade level appeal. Book grade books if cursive is taught after 

3A is designed to cover transition manuscript. 29¢ each 
(24¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING BOOKS 
MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writing for 
first graders, designed to accompany 
the teacher's manual described below. 
39¢ each 











MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 

New, revised consumable workbook 

for second graders to accompany the 





_ PALMER METHOD 


teacher's manual described below. 
49¢ each 





MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Manual) 
New improved 1958 revision. Gives the Teacher's Manual FREE with individual orders 
beginner the advantage of starting out with o¢ 20 or more workbooks described above. 
the correct procedure and makes manuscript $1.35 each 


writing a pleasure for both pupil and teacher. 

NEW—BALL POINT PEN 
Pupil tested, new disposable ball point pen, 
designed for proper holding while writing— 
5 exterior colors (red—black—blue—yellow 
& green). Pen meets all federal G.S.A. tests. 
Each 23¢ 


Palmer Method Fountain Pen _____  85¢ 


American Handwriting Scale 55¢ 
Write for free catalog and information on 


all other handwriting materials. 


Se rere eer 


A. N. PALMER CO. 
902 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Fowlkes Urges Teachers 
To Inform the Public 


MADISON—Educational policy cannot 
be sold by “hidden persuader” techniques 
if the general public is to gain an under- 
standing of what constitutes a good educa- 
tional program, John Guy Fowlkes of the 

, University of Wis- 
consin School of 
Education told the 
Conference for 
School Administra- 
tors meeting on the 
Wisconsin campus 
July 20-23. Fowlkes 
called for coopera- 
tion between the na- 
tions’ teachers and 
the public in inter- 
preting the problems 

FOWLKES of education. 

“The people believe in good schools and 
will support them if they understand and 
therefore want them,” Fowlkes explained. 

Arguing that “we can afford much bet- 
ter educational opportunity than is now 
offered,” he said that part of the prob- 
lem lies in “the baffling and well nigh 
dismaying complexity of human beings, 
on the one hand, and on the other—the 
task of developing an educational pro- 
gram which identifies the intellectual, so- 
cial, and manual strengths and weaknesses 
of human beings at early ages and offers 
them the opportunity to develop their 
strengths and to correct their weaknesses.” 








What Makes Good Schools? 


“Another major deterent toward the 
determination of how good a school is,” he 
explained, “lies in the wide range of judg- 
ment and belief among both educators and 
non-educators of what makes good schools. 
In other words, there seems to be a lack 
of agreement . . . as to what makes good 
schools and, therefore, how good schools 
are.” 

He said that “Much sound research on 
perception of the various staff posts is de- 
manded,” and that “we need to know 
more clearly the functions of the school, 
of all staff members, and of the central 
office administration.” 


Other Areas to Improve 

Other areas in which improvement is 
needed for better learning and teaching in 
our schools according to Fowlkes: 

1. “The whole field of essential mate- 
rial—not only equipment, but published 
matter. Even our best schools often are 
found to be woefully inadequate, if not in- 
deed antiquated in this connection; 

2. “A valid inventory of differentiated 
services that are needed toward the max- 
imum health and development of boys 
and girls . . . How can an individual called 
a teacher be expected to be omnipotent 
enough to render the wide range of diverse 
specialized service he is now expected to 
offer. 

“In short, differentiated personnel with 
corresponding differentiated scales of per- 
sonnel remuneration seem to be inevitable 





if the improvement of local school systems 
is to approach what seems clearly desir- 
able and possible . . . marked improve- 
ment could occur in the teaching of most 
teachers if they were provided with in- 
structional secretarial services. 

3. “The preparation of teachers for local 
school service leaves much to be desired 
. . . It seems clear that local school systeins 
should become full fledged partners wth 
respect to at least essential minimum fi-!d 
work for prospective teachers and that ‘he 
costs should be recognized as integral p. «ts 
of local school budgets and also rec »g- 
nized in the state supported formulas. 

4, “Paramount in action toward »- 
provement of our educational program: is 
the way in which superintendents of 
schools work . . . The superintendent’. .s- 
signment is that of a temporary stey :d- 
ship rather than a personal proprietor ip, 
It is both his responsibility and jo jus 
opportunity to envision and interpret. 


Governor Nelson Asks 
Study of Building Use 


MADISON—Governor Nelson re: «tly 
reaffirmed his interest in lengthenin the 
school year for the University of W  -on- 
sin and for the State Colleges in or » to 
make fuller use of educational bui\ ings 
and to accommodate more students. 

The Coordinating Committee on } <her 
Education has been asked to stud. the 
pros and cons of a longer school ye: and 
to report by January 1960. 








THE LATEST WORD IS THAT 





grades 9-12, for it 


e provides a wealth of exercises 


Handbooks and Keys 


ENGLISH SKILLS 


HOOK-—GUILD-STEVENS 


is the most teachable series ever published for 
e follows the natural learning sequence with 


study, practice, and testing exercises 


® covers every aspect of communication 


e offers detailed teaching help in excellent 


To be used with the texts or independently 





AOHS IVARL 








COMPANY 





ENGLISH SKILLS WORKBOOKS devoted solely to 
grammar, usage, and spelling. ENGLISH SKILLS 
TESTS which include 2 comprehensive tests. | 


GINN AND © 205 w. wacker pr. | 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


Represented by: Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 
5, Wis.; Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis.; Francis W. Turner, 
310 So. University Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


















A Completely Planned 
Program In Literary Appreciation 


1300 Alum Creek Drive > 


Arthur E. Carlson — Wisconsin Representativ * 
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Stiles Believes Present Tests 


\) LWAUKEE-Existing intelligenge 
are inadequate to identify the gifted 
ry give high scores to children with 
e-type minds but do not measure 
ative and explosive powers of the 
brain, Lindley J. 

Stiles, dean of the 

UW School of Edu- 

cation, told the ad- 

ministration confer- 

ence at Marquette 

University July 15. 

“We do not know 

either how to pre- 

dict with accuracy 

such important fac- 

tors as drive, persist- 


Are Inadequate 


human interest stories of our cultural heri- 
tage; it should teach history, appreciation, 
and composition in the arts; Dean Stiles 
said. 

“The high school should challenge the 
gifted to study philosophy, ethics, and 
logic as well as such basic subjects as 
mathematics, science, history, and foreign 
languages,” he continued. 

“We should hold before gifted students 
the highest maximum academic attainment 


on a basis comparable to the practice now 
followed in certain individual sports, such 
as track or swimming. Special coaching 
should be provided for the academically 
gifted as is done for those talented in 
music, dance, and athletics, to help them 
develop their abilities to shoot at the 
established academic records,” he 
concluded. 


eee 


The younger generation doesn't seem so 
bad . . . until you have lost membership 
in it. 





AN IDEA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Here's novel citizenship game that 
your boys and girls are sure to find 
lively fun and serious business. So timely, too, 
with Citizenship Day September 17 and 
Constitution Week September 17-23. 
It's all based on knowledge aliens gain 
during naturalization process. 


ence, inclination to 
STILES work, patience, self- 
m, and discipline,” he continued. 


Cardinal Principles 
1 Stiles laid down seven “cardinal 
prince: les” of education for the gifted. 
1. “he entire community should edu- 
cate the gifted, because “for too long 
we have persecuted and discouraged the 


ew HORIZO N 
ue a suggestion Ss 
we hope proves helpful 





Core of this citizenship quiz game _ ceedings. Check with your nearest 





gifted child by forcing him into molds of 
conformity to the average both in the 
community and in the school.” 

2. fhe school should take the lead in 
identifying accurately the gifted children 
and in planning appropriate educational 
programs for them. 

3. Children and their parents should be 
given full information about abilities, in- 
terests, strengths, and weaknesses that 
tests and counseling procedures reveal. 

4, Grade and curriculum boundary lines 
for the gifted student should be eliminated 
from all levels of the school system. 

5. The organization, meaning, and use 
of knowledge in all fields should form the 
content of the program of studies for the 
gifted. 

6. Maximum academic achievement rec- 
ords should be maintained as goals for the 
gifted. 


7. Gifted children should be taught by 
gifted teachers. 

“It is ironic that in this age when our 
schools are so crowded, our public libraries 
have so many empty seats. This may well 
be due to educational procedures which 
fail to excite bright children about the li- 
brary resources available for independent 
study. In some communities it may be due 
to the fact that the public library, like the 
school, has been so busy trying to serve 
the masses, aiming its reading programs at 
the mythical middle mind, that it has not 
had time to search out and cultivate the 
high level reading abilities and interests 
of the gifted,” Dean Stiles declared. 


Elementary Program for Gifted 

The elementary school should teach 
gifted children science—with laboratory 
experimentation—rather than teach about 
science; it should teach literature, gram- 
mar, and composition in addition to read- 
ing, andwriting and spelling; it should 
teach the scholarly organization and mean- 
ing of history, geography, economics, and 
Yoveroment in addition to the hero and 
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is challenge: Can you pass Judge’s 
naturalization questions? 

The major points of our Consti- 
tution, U. S. history and govern- 
ment will need to be reviewed. 


Spark game by surprise visitor 
(yourself, other teacher or ablest 
student)—This is the judge, 
wearing black choir robe and im- 
pressive “specs.” Judge knocks, 
strides in to the amazement of all 
and solemnly announces purpose 
of visit—to test the citizenship 


naturalization office. 


Work out questions beforehand. 
Helpful in your simple prepara- 
tions for quiz is the booklet “Our 
Constitution and Government, 
Simplified.”’ Contents take up 
such subjects as The Groups to 
Which We Belong, Objectives of 
National Government, The Presi- 
dent, The President’s Cabinet, 
The Purpose of State and Local 
Governments. There are 18 
graphic explanations. 


knowledge of the students. 


Follow-up field trip might wit- 
ness actual naturalization pro- 


To get booklet, described above, our 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, SIMPLI- 
FIED, 534 x 914", paper covered, 222 
pages, 21 chapters, 18 illustrations—send 
name, address, and $1 to Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C 


For a bit of energy-sweet 


“i enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley’s EZ Gum. 


It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 


> 


















Health Pledge 


the film. 


Kleenex tissues. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


In addition please send: 


J ee 


School 


It’s easy to fight 
colds with this 
complete program 


"How to Catch a Cold”’ 
by Walt Disney Productions 


16 mm. sound and color animated 
film gives students an enjoyable 
10 minute lesson in cold preven- 
tion. Prints available FREE on 
short-term loan for first showings 
and repeat performances. 


2 added attractions 


Students in primary grades, 2, 3 
and 4, like to sign and keep their 
own health pledge, “I Promise 
Common Sense’’. Pledge lists les- 
sons taught in the film and makes 
cold prevention an interesting in- 
dividual assignment. 


Poster Highlights 

Brighten classroom bulletin boards 
with these six full-color posters, 
14” x 20”, showing scenes from 


Entire cold prevention program 
available FREE from Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, makers of 


KLEENEX is a trademark of the KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


sa Ne a on ------4 


Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-99-C 


Please send me free, except for return postage, the 
16 mm. sound and color film, ‘‘How To Catch a Cold.” 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


- copies of health pledge, ‘I Promise 
Common Sense’’ (for grades 2, 3 and 4) 


beer ears set of posters (large schools may 
require more than one set) 


(Plea 





Street 





City 


Zone___State. 




















Would You Like to Teach 
Abroad for a Year? 


WASHINGTON—Wisconsin teachers 
who would like to teach abroad or to 
attend summer seminars during 1959-61 
should begin to make plans now, reports 
Thomas E. Cotner, director of the Edu- 
cational Exchange and Training Branch of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Not only is there the opportunity for 
exchange positions, but there are also one- 
way assignments available in many areas 
of the world. Attractive opportunities for 
teachers of German, French, Spanish, the 
classics and European history are offered 
in the seminars. 


Write for Booklet 

A booklet describing these opportunities 
in detail and application forms may be had 
by writing to the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education Division of International Edu- 
cation, Teacher Exchange Section, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Applications should be made by Oc- 
tober 15. Material will be sent to inter- 
ested teachers upon request. 


Industrial Arts Workshop 
Planned at Stout, Oct. 16 


MENOMONIE—Over 100 members 
from a number of midwestern states will 
come to the campus of Stout State Col- 
lege here on Friday, Oct. 16, for an all- 
day industrial arts workshop. 

Five specialists in varied fields of indus- 
trial education will address the conference, 
which has been divided into half-way pro- 
grams so each participant will be able to 
hear two speakers. At a noon luncheon, 
the group will hear a discussion of indus- 
trial education from Verne C. Fryklund, 
president of the college. Theodore Wiehe 
of the Stout industrial education faculty is 
general chairman. 

Among the speakers will be E. Robert 
Rudiger, professor of industrial education 
at Stout State College, discussing the sub- 
ject, “The Implications of the Conant Re- 
port to Industrial Education.” 

Invitations have already been mailed to 
industrial educators on the college mail- 
ing list but any interested educator is 
welcome to attend this inservice workshop. 


G. W. Bannerman 
Appointed to Safety 


WASHINGTON-Gilbert W. Banner- 
man, superintendent of schools of Wausau, 
was appointed a member of the National 
Commission of Safety Education by NEA 
President W. W. Eshelman. His appoint- 
ment was officially approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee at its meeting in St. 
Louis on July 4. 





Wanted 
RETIRED _TEACHERS 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Leve! 

The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 
PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 

















4 Great INSTRUCTION BOOKS 3 


TEACHERS: Get these 4 top Instruction Books, « 5,00 
Value for only $3.00 ppd. Set includes Lucky Sever oto 
Carve Patterns Book “ $1.50; Techniques of M «ing 
Leather Garments 50c: Gick Photo Instruction B 
$2.00 and Bags & Accessories . . . $5.00 Value, a! + for 
$3.00 ppd. to Teachers only. ORDER TODAY! 


ASK FOR FREE 100 PAGE CATA! 0G 
TANDY LEATHER CoO. (Since :319) 
P, O. BOX 791-OZ, FT. WORTH,TE, AS 





PROFI’S 


GROUP 


Schools, church 
groups, women's 
clubs, etc., interested 
in earning 45 cents 
profit on each $1 sale 
of attractive Gift Tie 
Ribbons. Also com- 
plete line of gift 
wrapping papers, 
Write for FREE sam- 
ple cards today. 





O & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 68-U 


















DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- \ 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 


CUT-OUT LETTERS © 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free som- 
ples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 211 

1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 























TRAVEL AND LEARN 


1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [| _ 
2. Evrope—Oberammergau conducted [] USA | 
3. Origins of New Eng. Tour June 20—July } ! 
‘*A Course on Wheels’’ N.E. Origins History 
& Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
Book early—This Tour sold out last five years. 
Check choice and mail today. ; 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes and ‘rite 
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Opportunity for Guidance 
Teachers at UW Institute 


‘ADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin has been granted an 18-week Counsel- 
ing nd Guidance Institute under the pro- 
visi. ns of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. The primary purpose of the 


Ins: ute will be to assist in the improve- 
me: of the professional qualifications of 
the dividuals involved in or preparing 
for -uidance and counseling in secondary 


with particular focus on work 
talents of able students. 


sche ots, 
wit! the 

I, connection with this project, 40 can- 
did: s will be selected from applicants 


of «.c states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Mic) zan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wis. onsin. Applicants must possess a valid 


teac| ng certificate and be able to attend 
the ‘astitute for its duration; beginning 
Jan. -7, 1960 and ending May 27, 1960. A 
total of 10 semester hours of graduate 
credi. may be earned during the Institute. 

In.'ructional costs for qualified enrollees 
will 0 paid. A basic stipend of $75 per 
week for 18 weeks and an allowance of 
$15 per dependent (as defined by federal 
income tax regulations) per week for 18 
weeks. 

Since final selection of applicants must 
be made by Nov. 15, 1959, interested and 
qualified people are urged to write imme- 
diately for more complete information to: 
Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor, Di- 
rector, NDEA Counseling Institute, 823 
Irving Place, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 5, Wis. 
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DIRECT FROM A YEAR'S RECORD ~ 
° RUN AT GRAUMAN’S CHINESE %§ 
IN HOLLYWOOD! 


“High Adventure...color- 
; splashed gaiety... best 
ever made!” _Variety 


| - FIRST cINEMIRACLE — 
WINDJAMMER” 


.1N GORGEOUS COLOR OWN THE 


GIANT SCREEN! 


ALL SEATS RESERVED 
Tax Included 
oo-1:30 PM. $1.25 — $1.55 — $1.85 












MILWAUKEE 













; : ee 7: 
S10 Wh Wincenie feos | Succ cece Ge ne-oe 
BRoadway 1-4242 SATURDAY.........-. 8:15 PLM. $1.85 — $2.20 — $2.50 


WILL NOT BE SHOWN ELSEWHERE IN WISCONSIN! 


STRAND THEATRE 


510 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Matinee: Wed., Sat., Sun. 


roc 


STRAND THEATRE 
510 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Please send ~_----- WO icancnece eas eve. 
performance tickets at $-.---.~---- for 
eee (date). Alternate ~.-------. 


Tel. BR 1-4242 





Special MATINEE 
During Teachers Convention 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Nov. 5—6—7—8 at 1:30 P.M. 
$1.25 $1.55 $1.85 


oe Zone __ State -.-- 
Enclose check or money order (no stamps) 
payable to Strand Theatre with self- 
addressed, stamped return envelope. 
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TOUR 
EUROPE in 1960 












London 
Paris 
Rome 

Athens 

Moscow 


















Choose from a wide selection of 3—8 week 
independent tours arranged exclusively for 
educators. All of the following areas have 
been recently visited by our staff. 





42 day tour of the Continent visiting Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France combined with 23 day tours to the U.S.S.R.—Scan- 
dinavia—British Isles—Middle East—Spain and Portugal. 


ALL SUMMER DEPARTURES 


Call, write or inquire at our display at the November WEA Convention. 


ELITE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Room 14—161 W. Wisconsin 7600 W. State St. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 
BR 2-—0252 BL 8—9600 


Member of American Society of Travel Agents 
























































































































































































































































































































































RECESS TIME 


For the 10th summer: the widest variety of the HEAR and SEE 


best travel programs — wit 
academic credit — or as a de- Room for Improvement 


lightful, intelligent way to see , . 
The president of the company was in- 

EVRGPE specting the plant: “Let’s see, Wilson, FRED WARING 

how many years exactly is it that you’ve - : 
‘< LATIN AMERICA aes dl cacao and the Pennsylvanians in 
@A arrica @ THE WORLD “Thirty-nine,” beamed Wilson, “and “FRED WARING’S STEREO 
iets $ may I add that in that entire time I made FESTIVAL” 

stimulating, congenial groups; only one trifling mistake! 
perienced, inspiring leaders, <n ” ° . 

Good work,” replied the president, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 4th, 195 


fine hotels, excellent meals — 


in person 





EUROPE 1960: great cities, fascinating scenery from “but from now on, please try to be more 8:15 P.M 
the Fiords to Morocco: Oberammergau Passion Play, car ful.” ° ° ° 
Olympic Games and countless thrills. arerul, 
ART: Istanbul, Greece and the Aegean Islands; Prices: $1.65 2.20 3.30, $4.40 
——— iene, Belgium, gor oe, Name The Tune $ Be . ' $ i $ \ 
ienna great art centers in Italy an rance. . «<a ’ ‘ax inci. 
The teacher played the “Star Spangled + 


EDUCATION: intensive courses at the Exeter and > F sae e F F 
Paris universities, followed by school visits in five Banner” and asked a student to identify it. NOTE: Save 50¢ per ticket by enclosing this 
vertisement with your check or mc 


Western European countries OR in Berlin, Poland, “ >. ae ne 
Russia, Finland, Scandinavia: “That's easy, Johnny said. order. Offer applies only to $2.20, $ 
What is it?” the teacher asked. $4.40 seats. 


ENGLISH: 8-day seminars at Southampton Univer- 
sity or at Stratford’s Shakespeare Institute with an “It’s what they play every Friday night 

MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM—ARE 
500 W. Kilbourn Ave., Milwaukee 3, 


8-day symposium in London on Today's English 
Writers and 6 weeks motoring in Europe. on TV just before the fight.” 


ogee a month at ste Sateane ts Paris with 
visits. excursions, theater and opera, followed by a 
choice of studytours from Norway to Spain. Legacy 


MUSIC: 34 performances at 10 festivals and in the “Do you think your daddy will be laid 


cultural centers of 10 European countries; backstage j is ini e 
tours, visits, meetings, discussions. . up very long with his injured leg? the 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: a comparative survey of woman asked. Z ’ 
Physical Education facilities in 8 European coun- Oh, yes, I think so,” the boy replied. 
tries and a week at the Olympic Games in Rome. “Com ensation’s set in.” c 
SOCIOLOGY: new trends in community living ob- P j 


served in 5 European countries on this side, and in 
3 on the other side of the Iron Curtain. Turn About 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION: the evolution of 1- raiti 26 
tural heritage traced in 3,000 miles of aetetinn 08 A woman waiting at the door ready to 
9 nations’ highways and byways. go to the store had her arms full of coats 


‘YORLD AFFAIRS: Geneva University’s famous course and four little children at her side. 
0 International Organizations combined with visits J : } TOE ee 
to government centers in England, France, Germany, Her husband, coming down the stairs, 
Austria, Italy and Spain. asked why she was standing there. She re- IF JACK OR SUE NEEDS HELP 
Detail f ° & m . ne” . as try 
etails of these and many other programs from: plied, handing him the coats, This time ee 
ST U D 7” A B R OA D you put the children’s coats on and I'll go Reading record and basic word list ----—- 
honk the horn.” Handbook of Remedial Reading Materials - 
250 WEST 57th STs NEW YorK 19, N. Y. PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 


i ; Estacada, Oregon 
Change in Status No charge for our catalog of more the 


The major looked up from his desk at 300 instructional items. 
the first-class private and snapped: “Now ——l 


¥ really, I ask you, in civilian life would ce mas 
POPCORN!!! you come to me with a puny complaint CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


@@@ like this?” 














« NOMAD - 
EUROPEAN TOU; 


All inclusive, All seo 

Christmas from $4° 
Free Folder 

P. O. BOX 385 

FLINT 1, MICHIGA 









































“No Sir, was the reply, “Td send for Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, 5ulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 


| you.’ och vie 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
\ The figs (ealthul ; Who’s Delinquent? standard colors and also the uncolored letters. Write 
, 5 , f les, oroch nd prices. 
snack you ean buy! Je A student in sociology who was making | ( “°"P°*: rocnure ane’ prises 
4 a study of juvenile deli ‘ Jeph d THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY ii 
\ \ i : a study of juvenile delinquency, telephone 185 North Prairie Avenue Hawthorne, California 
\\ Any school group makes 8c profit per 12 homes about 9 p.m. to ask parents if ee 
dime sale. Nearly all Americans eat they knew where their children were. 
oR ante Sey ame | Five of the calls were answered by chil- CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
dren who had no idea where their parents A Give Them a Chance 
were. 











The Wanderer SPECIAL OFFER! 


i 8 
“— _| “For months,” said a, bridge-playing | | p44 itnd and Five Books of Music. . $1.50 e 
ig” _ | housewife to her partner, “I couldn’t ima- HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) 
gine where my husband spent his eve- 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee, Wis. e 
nings.” 
" — “And what happened?” _ breathlessly e 
asked her friend. 


“Well, one evening I went home—and RAISE MONEY .............. Orde 


there he was!” 


WHIZ BANG. * 








0 fn 3s 


























Price $265.00. Other isin from only — school projects. Easy. Dignified. No Investment materi 
$199.00. Write for full details. No cash\. | Only Money No Risk. for tea 
outlay, pay with profits as they are ® Ze > . = 2 ae Eee ; = i 
earned. — I can’t make out our new neighbors, For ‘‘no-obligation’’ information write advice 
| \ | said Mrs. Green. “No car, no TV, and she STM, Mason Candies, Box 549, Mineola, \\. ‘: charge 
Write for catalog on Popcorn, Hot Choco ; has no jewelry or furs. ile 
late, Cold Drinks, Hot Dogs “A other “Perhaps,,” said Mr. Green, “the poor == The: 
refreshment items. = _ | people have nothing but money.” enrich 
Xe 4 : BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY schoo! 
es : So Well Trained ; 2 Well established teachers agency. A fasc iad os 
School Supply Division You're terribly extravagant,” the hus- and profitable business. An opportunity for °™ nd mi 
* Gol MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. . | band told his wife. “If anything ever hap- one who is familiar with teaching. Wri Cles 
' d to me you'd be forced to beg.” Agent, 2277 Lee St., $. W., Grand Rap ' 
310 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO —_ >; Plier iad cto are ref 
piers veictrmmnrar scnmuancsncatnricea I'd get by,’ she answered. “Look at all Michigan. bt ( 











the experience I’ve had.” 
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FREE MATERIALS FOR 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS! 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 
MAPS AND CHARTS 
BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Order now for the new term. Valuable reference 
materials, classroom aids and services—especially prepared 
for teacher use by the American Petroleum Institute with the 
advice of leading educators—and furnished to you without 
charge by The Wisconsin Petroleum Council. 


These informative resource materials and services will 
enrich the learning of your students in junior and senior high 
schoo! classes in science, social studies, history, economics, 
and many other curriculum areas. 


C!-ssroom aids consist of colorful maps and charts. There 
are reference and resource handbooks for your Own use, and 
seve: student booklets. In addition, there are community 
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resources, demonstrations and more than 150 educational 
films suitable for classroom use. 


Send for a free copy of TEACHING MATERIALS, a folder 
which describes the materials and services available to you 
without charge. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Council 

122 West Washington—Room 593 

Madison 3, Wisconsin 

Please send me a copy of TEACHING MATERIALS 
describing the free educational materials and services 
provided by the American Petroleum Institute. 


Name 





Address 





City or Town Zone er 





> 
~N 











comments_ 
from the 
office 


Our Best Wishes 


@ At the close of the school in June perhaps teachers 
were both pleased and disappointed. In most cases they 
were satisfied with the accomplishments of most of the 
students and the success in most courses, but disap- 
pointed to see some students not working up to their 
capacity and some indifference which was impossible 
to overcome. Perhaps no teacher has been 100% satisfied 
with results. 

Starting a new school year is like starting with a 
clean slate. We have a chance to forget the mistakes of 
the past except insofar as they may be guides as to 
what not to do in the future, Professional teachers who, 
we believe, are thrilled to work with young people and 
to watch them develop will enjoy getting back into the 
classroom for another year. Based on their experiences 
of the past, teachers will seek to improve their instruc- 
tional methods and their personal contacts with stu- 
dents in order to make this year more profitable for 
the students as well as for themselves, 

To see the awakening or quickening of the human 
mind, to see youth develop ability, courage, responsi- 
bility, and leadership are satisfactions not gained by 
dealing with material things. 

To the teachers of Wisconsin, we wish you a pleasant 
and successful year, We hope that thru your successes 
in the classroom and thru your contacts with the public 
you will be able to present the true facts about educa- 
tion which will squelch the most vociferous critic. If 
the people know the facts about education they will 
support a program to improve education. 


How Education Fared 


@ Education fared very well in the 1959 Legislature. 
On Page 25 of this Journal we have listed some of the 
more important educational measures which were 
passed and are now awaiting approval of the Governor. 
Since all the proposals have had the endorsement of 
the WEA, naturally we hopefully expect the Gover- 
nor’s approval of them. 

During the legislative year the WEA officers have 
been well pleased with the friendly reception and con- 
sideration members of the legislature have given to 
teachers’ representatives when they appeared before 
committees or talked with them in person about educa- 
tional legislation. The WEA officers are also grateful 
to the teachers of Wisconsin for their ready response in 
support of legislation endorsed by WEA, Hearings on 
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important measures were well attended and effective 
arguments were presented to the committees, The let- 
ters from home to your legislators have been effective 
in explaining measures and in securing support at criti- 
cal times. 

As we review the legislation we conclude that a 
vast majority of the legislators have a friendly attitude 
toward education and teachers. Some legislation 
the result of compromise which is inevitable in a . 
mocracy, and some bills introduced which we co; 
ered contrary to sound educational policy 
defeated, We can frankly say that we believe all e: 
tional legislation passed by the ‘59 session was 
structive and will produce a better educational s\ 
in the state. 

To the legislators, school board association 1 
sentatives, PTA members, administrators, teachers 
interested laymen who spoke for education w: 
“Thanks.” It was a pleasure and a privilege to 
for you and with you toward our common objecti\ 
best possible education for Wisconsin youth wl 
going thru school but once. 


Paying the Bill 


® Legislators are on the spot, Many groups inc’: ding 
teachers are constantly asking the legislature for _ ieas- 
ures which call for the expenditure of public furs. In 
fact every bill calling for the expenditure of fund: must 
have an accompanying statement estimating the ; roba- 
ble cost, Often legislators ask the proponents of a 
measure “How do you propose to raise the money? 
What method of taxation shall we use to rais: the 
money?” Answers range from “No comment” to “that's 
your job.” We have heard some advocates say, “You 
determine the method and we will go along with you.” 

Governor Nelson in a talk to the Wisconsin Second- 
ary School Principals Association remarked that anyone 
who proposed a substantial expenditure of public funds 
should at the same time recommend the source of 
revenue to pay the bill. 

The Democratic and Republican parties in_ their 
platforms maintain that local property tax, which pro- 
vides the major source of revenue for schools, is too 
heavily burdened at present and should have some re- 
lief. Both parties pledge increased state support to re- 
lieve the local property tax. 

Perhaps after the Governor's tax impact study is com- 
pleted in September and the “blue ribbon” committee 
has studied the report of the committee and makes its 
recommendations as to the best means of raising the 
essential revenue we will be in a better position to 
choose the proper methods of taxation. We believe that 
WEA should give serious consideration to the feasi- 
bility of recommending the means for financing the pro- 
gram we propose to the legislature, If we do noi ex- 
press a choice of method to raise taxes before the tax 
bill is passed, we should not condemn the legis]: ‘ors 
for using their best judgment in deciding the mc’ od 
of raising the essential revenue. Any conscien' ous 
legislator who supports more state aid for educ. ‘ion 
even tho it costs the state additional money sh uld 
have defense at election time. 


September 





